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REMEMBRANCES  OF  A  PIONEER 


I  was  born  May  3,  1824,  in  what  is  now  Fountain 
County,  Indiana.  My  father's  name  was  William 
Cade.  His  parents  were  born  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. His  father,  Richardson  Cade,  was  born  in 
Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in  1767,  September  24, 
and  died  in  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  April  17,  1849. 
His  mother  was  born  in  the  same  place,  Sussex 
County,  Delaware,  September  14,  1768,  and  died 
in  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  September  14,  1846. 
Her  name  before  marriage  was  Sarah  Robins. 

My  father  was  the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  born 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in  the  year  of  1789, 
October  4,  and  moved  from  that  state  in  1800  to  Pick- 
away  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1804  walked  back  and 
helped  to  drive  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Philadelphia,  and 
remained  there  a  year  with  two  uncles,  George  and 
Joseph  Robins,  and  at  twenty  years  commenced  the 
occupation  of  being  captain  of  flat  boats  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  followed  that  occupation 
for  ten  years,  walking  from  New  Orleans  to  Picka- 
way  County,  Ohio,  seven  times  on  foot  through  the 
Indian  Nations  of  the  Chactows  and  Chicatows. 

The  first  trip  my  father  made  to  New  Orleans  the 
pay  for  one  barrel  of  flour  was  to  cover  the  head  of 
the  barrel  of  flour  with  silver  dollars.  After  walking 
home  seven  times  he  made  the  trip  three  times  up  the 
Mississippi  River  in  a  steamboat,  which  was  quite  a 
change  from  the  old  way,  and  came  to  Indiana  in 
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1822  to  look  at  the  country,  and  bought  land  in  what 
now  is  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  at  the  land  sales 
at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  Coal  Creek, 
and  then  went  back  to  Circlesville,  Ohio,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, on  the  sixteenth  day,  1823,  was  married,  and  on 
the  day  after  started  for  New  Orleans  for  the  last  trip 
he  ever  made. 

He  married  Martha  G.  Campbell,  of  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio.  Her  parents  came  to  Ohio  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  lived  in  Kentucky.  Samuel  Camp- 
bell and  Jane  Fleming  were  married  September  5, 
1 797.  Her  father  had  the  honor  of  having  Flemings- 
burgh,  Kentucky,  named  for  him. 

Samuel  Campbell  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  a 
Presbyterian  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  had  more  love 
for  his  fellow-men  than  most  of  people  have,  and  the 
most  thankful  person  I  ever  saw.  He  never  ate  a  meal 
without  thanks  when  he  commenced,  and  when  he 
was  done  also;  and  how  well  do  I  remember  his 
prayers  at  night  when  I  was  there! 

My  grandmother  Campbell  knew  the  Scriptures 
from  the  first  of  the  Bible  to  the  last  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  could  tell  where  to  find  any  text  you  could 
ask  for.  But  the  worst  calamity  that  can  come  to  us 
in  this  life  fell  to  her  lot  many  years  before  her  death 
— that  of  insanity.  After  raising  eight  children  to  be 
men  and  women,  to  lose  her  mind  and  such  a  bright 
intellect  is  one  of  the  saddest  recollections  of  my  life. 
There  was  no  asylums  for  the  insane  at  that  time, 
and  she  had  to*  be  confined  with  ropes  and  chains, — 
how  well  do  I  remember! — to  keep  her  from  killing 
her  own  children  and  all  that  she  could  get  at,  and  had 
to  be  watched ;  and  what  a  trial  to  the  family  it  was ! 
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They  came  to  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  in  1826, 
and  settled  on  Coal  Creek,  in  the  woods.  No  timber 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  of  course  they  had  many 
privations  to  encounter  at  that  time.  My  grandfather 
Campbell  died  May  28,  1846.  The  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Samuel  D.  Smith. 

In  1832  the  oldest  son,  Joseph,  and  the  youngest 
son,  JameSi  went  with  a  flat  boat  load  of  produce. 
They  started  from  Covington,  Indiana,  to  New  Or- 
leans, but  never  got  there.  The  youngest  son  took 
the  cholera  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sand  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Natchez,  and  the 
oldest  brother  almost  gave  his  produce  of  flour  and 
pork  away  and  came  home.  The  shock  was  so  great 
that  my  grandmother  lost  her  mind  from  the  effects 
of  it,  and  never  regained  it  entirely,  but  got  better,  so 
she  did  not  have  to  be  confined  to  keep  her  from  doing 
injury  to  others.  She  died  in  1847,  and  thus  ended 
what  would  have  been  an  interesting  and  useful  life. 

Joseph  Campbell,  the  oldest  son  of  Samuel  Camp- 
bell and  Jane  Campbell,  his  wife,  was  born  July  13, 
1798,  and  lived  in  Pickaway,  Ohio,  with  his  parents 
until  1823,  when  my  parents  left  Ohio  and  came  to 
Indiana,  and  Joseph  Campbell  came  with  them  to>  the 
then  wilderness.  He  was  the  oldest,  and  had  a  hard 
lot  after  his  parents  came  to  the  new  country.  He 
was  tall,  had  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  talked 
very  loud.  You  could  always  tell  when  he  was 
around.  He  lived  single  until  1835,  and  then  mar- 
ried my  father's  sister,  Mary  Cade.  She  only  lived  a 
little  over  a  year,  and  then  died,  and  left  a  little  girl 
baby  a  few  weeks  old,  and  Aunt  Jane  Campbell  took 
the  baby  and  raised  it,  and  now  she  is  Mrs.  James 
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Bodine,  of  Fountain  County,  Indiana.  Joseph  Camp- 
bell lived  to  an  old  age,  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  always  doing  something  for  the  church 
and  Sabbath  school.  May  many  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. He  died  September  29,  1875. 

Martha  Spear  Campbell,  my  mother,  was  born 
January  8,  1801,  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  would 
be  one  hundred  years,  one  month,  and  twelve  days 
old  if  living  to-day.  She  was  married  to  my  father  in 
1823,  January  16,  and  died  January  31,  1840. 

Margaret  Campbell,  the  next  daughter,  was  born 
September,  1803.  She  married  Aaron  Douglass,  and 
had  three  children:  Johanna,  the  oldest  daughter, 
died  in  young  womanhood ;  Joseph  William,  the  sec- 
ond child,  lived,  and  was  married  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, and  they  still  live ;  the  oldest,  Eward ;  a  daugh- 
ter, Leal;  and  the  youngest,  James  Madison.  So 
Joseph  Douglas  left  three  children,  orphans,  their 
mother  having  died  previous  to  their  father.  Samuel 
Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  Margaret  Douglas,  died 
in  his  youth.  Margaret  Douglas  died  perhaps  in  1831 
or  1832,  but  there  is  no  record  of  her  death. 

The  next  son,  Samuel  Campbell,  was  born  No- 
vember 3,  1807,  and  lived  to  take  care  of  my  grand- 
mother. That  seemed  to  be  his  mission,  and  how 
well  he  did  it !  He  was  kindness  to  perfection  to  any 
one  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with.  He  never  mar- 
ried until  after  my  grandfather's  and  grandmother's 
deaths,  and  was  then  almost  fifty  years  old.  He  mar- 
ried Laura  Mallory  in  1855,  and  died  December 
26,  1878,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  son,  James.  Both 
died  soon  after  the  father  and  husband  died. 

Jane  Campbell  was  born  February  15,   1810,  in 
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Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  and  was  never  married.  She 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  of  age,  and  with  her  passed  the 
last  one  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  life  was  a 
blessing  to  many.  Her  mother  in  her  affliction  for 
so  many  years  was  her  especial  care,  never  going  to 
bed  at  night  without  seeing  that  the  fires  were  all 
safe,  so  no>  harm  could  come  to  her,  and  watching 
every  day  and  hardly  sleeping  at  night,  and  often  go- 
ing in  the  lone  watches  of  the  night  to  see  what  she 
was  doing. 

She  had  the  care  of  all  the  family,  and  raised  all  of 
her  brothers'  and  sisters'  children  but  myself  and  my 
brother  Samuel  Cade,  and  James  Campbell,  her 
brother  Samuel's  boy.  She  raised  Mary  Campbell, 
her  brother  Joseph  Campbell's  daughter,  her  sister 
Margaret  Douglas's  three  children,  her  sister  Keziah's 
son,  John  Wesley  Graham,  who  only  lived  two  years, 
and  then  the  three  Douglas  children,  her  nephews, 
after  their  father  died — they  were  the  second  set  of 
children;  and  two  orphan  children  outside  of  the  fam- 
ily, Riley  Harshbarger  and  his  sister. 

Besides  all  this,  she  did  more  church  work  and 
gave  more  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  any  other 
member  in  the  church.  She  was  always  my  counselor 
and  adviser  after  my  mother's  death,  and  how  much 
benefit  her  good  words  were  to  me  in  after  life  I  never 
can  tell,  but  they  were  never  forgotten.  A  new  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Covington,  Indiana,  has  a  me- 
morial window  with  her  name,  in  memory  of  her  de- 
votion to  the  church.  She  did  something  for  God 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  at  all  times  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity;  and  how  much  I  cherish  her 
memory !  She  was  always  ready  to  rebuke  sin,  had  a 
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good  word  for  the  disheartened  at  all  times,  and  the 
Bible  was  her  daily  companion  through  life.  She 
died  February  28,  1890. 

James  Campbell,  born  February  15,  1812,  was 
pleasant  and  witty  and  loved  fun.  As  before  spoken 
of,  he  died  with  cholera  in  1832,  when  it  was  epidemic 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  What  terrible 
associations  are  connected  with  the  very  word  "chol- 
era" !  In  one  short  day  he  was  taken  away  from  this 
life,  and  one  family  made  sad  for  many  years;  the 
bo<Jy  was  denied  a  funeral,  and  laid  in  the  sand  at 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Keziah  Campbell,  the  youngest  child  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  born  July  6,  1815.  She  was  a  dear,  good  aunt 
to  me,  and  tried  to  make  every  one  happy  wherever 
she  was,  and  had  a  good  word  for  every  one,  and  was 
so  good  to  her  afflicted  mother.  She  was  married  to 
George  Graham,  a  merchant  in  Covington,  Indiana, 
in  January,  1845,  and  died  in  August,  1847,  leaving 
one  little  boy,  John  Wesley,  but  he  soon  followed  his 
mother.  She  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  early 
life,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  were  all  Presbyterians ; 
and  the  husband  and  father  soon  followed  also. 

My  father's  brothers  and  sisters  I  will  tell  of  as  I 
remember.  I  will  tell  of  my  father  later  on. 

John  Cade  was  born  February,  1790.  He  came 
to  Indiana  and  settled  west  of  the  Wabash  River,  close 
to  Perryville,  Indiana.  He  died  and  left  several  chil- 
dren, I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Elizabeth  Cade  was  born  February  26,  1792.  She 
married  James  Frazer  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  and 
moved  to  Indiana,  and  died  at  the  mill  he  owned  south 
of  Hillsboro,  Indiana,  leaving  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
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dren,  the  youngest  one  year  old.  But  the  mother, 
being  a  good  financier,  guided  her  family  and  brought 
them  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  to  the  Great  Beyond ;  one  son  in  the  West,  and 
one  daughter  also;  one  son  still  lives  in  Fountain 
County.  William  Frazer  died  there  close  to  Hillsboro, 
October  6,  1893,  being  seventy-two  years,  nine 
months,  and  nineteen  days  old,  leaving  nine  living 
children,  and  two  gone  before.  The  name  of  Frazer 
will  live  in  future  generations  to  bless  the  world,  if 
they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  and 
mother. 

James  Cade  was  born  November  6,  1796,  and  died 
when  a  young  man,  May  21,  1818. 

Nancy  Cade  was  born  March  8,  1803.  She  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Kepner,  and  lived  and  died  close  to 
Veedersburg,  Indiana.  Benjamin  Kepner  died  and 
left  a  family  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  being  deaf- 
mutes.  Their  names  were  Mariah,  Pricilla,  Deborah, 
and  Elizabeth,  Gideon,  Andrew,  Frank,  and  Wesley. 
Deborah  married  William  Patton  in  1850.  Nancy 
Kepner,  widow  of  Benjamin  Kepner,  married  John 
Long.  Both  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
one  son,  Wesley  Long,  of  the  second  marriage. 

Sarah  Cade  was  born  January  20,  1800.  She  mar- 
ried Curtis  Cody,  and  went  West  soon  after.  Curtis 
Cody  died  after  going  West,  leaving  two  sons.  Sarah 
Cody  lived  to  be  very  old.  This  is  all  I  know  of  their 
history. 

Bowman  Cade  was  born  September  20,  1724.  He 
was  married.  His  wife  died,  leaving  six  children,  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  the  younger  dying  before  mar- 
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riage.  I  do  not  remember  the  girls'  names.  The 
boys'  names  were  James,  Richard,  David,  and  Henry. 
He  died  July  24,  1857. 

Priscilla  Cade  was  born  July  22,  1809.  She  mar- 
ried Jesse  Evans,  and  they  went  to  California,  after 
living  in  Indiana  some  time.  I  know  nothing  of  their 
history,  only  that  there  were  two  sons,  and  that  Pris- 
cilla Evans  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and  died  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary  Cade  was  born  April  14,  1806.  She  married 
Joseph  Campbell  in  the  fall  of  1835,  November  23, 
leaving  one  little  girl  a  few  weeks  old.  Her  name  is 
Mary,  and  now  is  Mary  Bodine. 

David  Cade  was  born  September  19,  1811,  and 
died  July  6,  1853.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Reed,  of 
Fountain  County,  Indiana,  They  had  three  sons, 
Marshal,  Benton,  and  Stephen;  two  girls,  America 
and  Virginia,  and  one  little  boy,  William,  died  when 
a  baby,  aged  two  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-six 
days.  America  died  when  only  four  or  five  years  old ; 
Virginia  still  lives,  David  Cade  died  at  the  old  Con- 
verse mill  on  the  East  Fork  of  Coal  Creek.  His  widow 
married  a  Mr.  Savage.  He  did  not  live  long,  and  she 
was  a  widow  for  many  years,  and  died  in  Fountain 
County,  at  her  son's,  Marshal  Cade.  David  Cade  died 
July  6,  1853,  aged  forty-eight  years,  nine  months,  and 
seventeen  days. 

Henry  W.  Cade  was  born  October  13,  1813,  and 
died  November  18,  1889.  Henry  Cade,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  married  Harriet  McBroom.  They  had 
three  daughters,  Martha,  Sarah,  and  Ollie,  and  two 
sons,  John  Wesley  and  Elmer  Cade.  Harriet  Cade 
died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  November  5,  1872. 
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Henry  W.  Cade  and  Harriet  McBroom  were  married 
September  25,  1839.  Henry  Cade  lived  a  widower 
for  several  years  before  his  death.  All  the  children  are 
living  except  John  Wesley. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Martha  Cade  Moffitt 
died,  March  i,  1901. 

Sarah  M.  Cade  was  born  April  18,  1848,  and  died 
December  18,  1902,  after  suffering  with  cancer  of 
the  breast,  as  her  mother  had.  She  was  married  to 
I.  T.  Miller,  September  3,  1872. 

Thomas  Patton,  father  of  David  Patton,  came  to 
Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  in  early  times.  He  had  only 
one  brother,  David  Patton,  and  he  married  and  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter.  Thomas  had  one  sister, 
Margaret.  She  married  a  James  Armstrong,  in  Ohio, 
and  lived  and  died  there.  One  of  her  sons,  James 
Armstrong,  came  to  Fountain  County  and  started  a 
tan-yard  of  the  old  style  and  on  a  small  scale,  and  took 
sick  and  died  at  his  uncle's,  Thomas  Patton.  His 
was  the  first  person's  body  laid  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Patton  and  Cade  Cemetery.  A  slab  of  common 
sandstone  marks  the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  So 
many  times  I  have  played  at  the  old  tan-yard  and 
thrown  stones  in  the  vats,  that  were  there  years  after 
his  death. 

Thomas  Patton  came  to  Fountain  County,  Indi- 
ana, or  what  is  Fountain  County,  in  the  year  1823,  in 
the  spring,  from  Vigo  County,  Indiana.  He  had  lived 
there  two  or  three  years,  but  came  from  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  unbroken  forest.  He  en- 
dured many  privations,  but  by  perseverance,  energy, 
and  hard  work  became  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  had  the  first  orchard  of  sev- 
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eral  hundred  apple-trees  in  the  country,  and  after  the 
country  was  settled  he  supplied  the  new-comers  with 
apples  before  they  had  any.  Everything  that  farmers 
raise  on  a  farm  he  had  in  abundance.  He  had  the 
largest  and  best  horses.  I  remember  two  large 
black  horses  he  had.  He  called  one  Charley 
and  the  other  Miligan,  a  large  gray,  and  called  her 
Mac,  a  large  black,  and  called  her  Kit,  and  when  they 
were  hitched  to  a  large  Pennsylvania  wagon,  with  the 
wagon-bed  a  great  deal  higher  in  the  front  and  back 
than  in  the  center,  and  perhaps  twenty-five  sacks  of 
wheat  piled  up  in  the  wagon,  and  the  old-fashioned 
harness  that  almost  covered  the  horses,  and  started 
to  Covington  on  the  Wabash  River.  That  was  all  the 
market  there  was  in  the  country.  Steamboats  came 
after  the  produce  when  the  river  was  not  too  low.  The 
steamboats  went  as  far  as  LaFayette,  Indiana,  where 
the  river  would  have  water  enough  to  carry  the  boats. 
These  things  would  be  out  of  the  ordinary  now,  and 
you  will  ask,  "Was  I  there?"  I  was  there,  and  saw  all 
these  things  when  I  was  a  small  girl  going  to  school, 
and  passed  on  the  road  between  the  house  and  barn 
every  morning. 

But  oh,  what  a  change  in  the  seventy  years,  more 
or  less!  The  paths  through  the  forest  are  gravel 
roads,  and  a  railroad  cuts  the  old  orchard  in  twain, 
and  a  brick  house  takes  the  place  of  the  old  hewed 
log  house.  But  some  things  have  not  changed.  The 
spring,  with  such  a  fine  flow  of  water,  so  cool  in  the 
summer  and  so  warm;  in  the  winter  that  it  would 
smoke  in  the  morning  when  very  cold,  is  still  there. 
The  old  milk-house,  a  hewed  log  building,  through 
which  the  spring  runs.  Perhaps  fifteen  feet  square 
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and  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  front  on  the  second  story, 
with  logs  laid  across,  where  several  stands  of  bees  had 
their  home.  There  was  always  honey  on  their  table, 
and  the  best  salt  rising  bread,  and  everything  that 
was  good.  The  hewed  log  barn  is  still  there,  with 
some  additions  to  it,  perhaps  sixty-five  years  old. 

Thomas  Patton  was  over  six  feet  tall,  and  as 
straight  in  his  old  age  as  most  men  are  at  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  had  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  an  iron 
will.  Everything  had  to  move  as  he  willed.  He  was 
a  good  financier.  He  died  May  31,  1858,  aged  seven- 
ty-one years,  three  months,  and  nine  days. 

Nancy  Hendry  married  Thomas  Patton.  She  was 
a  low,  short  woman,  had  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
and  the  most  sympathetic  woman  I  ever  saw.  She 
never  had  anything  too'  good  for  the  sick  or  poor, 
and  was  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  mother.  She 
always  had  some  excuse  for  people's  faults,  and  would 
work  early  and  late  to  save  some  one  else. 

She  had  several  sisters  and  brothers.  They  lived 
in  Vigo  County,  on  what  was  called  Hendry' s  prairie. 
One  brother's  name  was  Moses  Hendry,  and  one  was 
John  Hendry,  and  one  sister.  Her  name  was  Susan, 
and  they  called  her  Aunt  Susan  Dawson.  There  were 
more  of  them,  but  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

After  raising  four  sons  and  three  daughters  to  be 
men  and  women,  in  the  spring  of  1850  she  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  when  she  was  out  in  the  yard,  and 
never  recovered  from  it,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
never  being  able  to  get  out  of  bed  after  that  without 
being  helped.  Being  so  patient,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
wait  on  her.  She  was  taken  care  of  by  different  ones 
for  a  year.  All  the  family  had  married  and  gone  ex- 
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cept  the  youngest  son,  and  he,  being  afflicted  in  body 
and  mind,  could  not  do  much  for  her  comfort.  One 
year  after  her  affliction  we  moved  in  with  her,  and  re- 
mained there  until  after  her  death,  being  almost  two 
years,  and  they  were  hard  years  for  me,  but  I  never 
regretted  it  for  one  minute,  for  she  would  say,  "You 
will  never  get  paid  in  this  world,  but  you  will  get 
paid  in  the  next  world  for  what  you  are  doing  for  me." 
I  had  three  little  children  at  that  time,  one  five,  one 
three  years  old,  and  one  six  months,  and  she  never 
wanted  any  one  else  to  fix  her  bed  or  her  victuals  but 
me,  and  I  always  did  if  possible.  I  had  to  lace  her 
feather-bed  up  in  sheets  with  eyelets  and  cord.  She 
could  not  lay  on  a  soft  bed.  After  a  life  of  toil  and 
privation,  her  life  ended  as  we  were  lifting  her  in  bed 
after  being  up,  without  one  minute's  warning.  I 
thought  she  was  worse  at  night,  and  wanted  to  stay 
up  with  her,  but  she  would  not  allow  it,  and  thus 
ended  a  life  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  I  count  it  one  of  the 
sacred  memories  of  my  life  to  cherish  her  memory  as 
a  mother,  not  as  some  do  a  mother-in-law,  with  cross 
words.  Many  a  face  has''  brightened  at  her  kind 
words.  She  died  December  31,  1852,  aged  sixty- 
three  years,  eight  months,  and  fifteen  days. 

I  will  here  endeavor  to  show  a  copy  of  a  deed  of 
the  old  times.     All  done  in  writing,  no  type-writing, 
or  printed  forms  or  blanks  then. 
William  Cloud  and  Wife  To  Deed  Thomas  Patton. 
State  of  Indiana,  Fountain    County.      Received 
July  17,  1827,  and  Recorded  July  23,  1827.    Page 
25.    W.  B.  White,  Recorder.     Fee,  $1.00. 
This  Indenture  made  the  Sixteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
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Hundred  and  Twenty  six,  between  William  Cloud 
and  Susanna,  his  wife,  all  of  the  County  of  Dearborn 
and  State  of  Indiana,  of  the  first  part,  and  Thomas 
Patton  of  the  County  of  Parke  and  the  State  aforesaid 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  that  the  said  William 
Cloud  and  Susanna,  his  wife,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  a  spe- 
cie of  the  United  States  coin,  to  them  in  hand  and 
truly  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  Patton,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bar- 
gained, sold,  alienated,  released,  conveyed  and  con- 
firmed, and  by  these  presents  do  hereby  grant,  bar- 
gain, sell,  alienate,  release,  convey  and  confirm  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Patton  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  which  is  contained  in 
the  East  Half  of  the  South  West  Quarter  of  Section 
Twenty-three,  in  Township  Nineteen  North  of  Range 
Eight  West  in  the  District  of  Terre  Haute  and  afore- 
said containing  eighty  acres  and  all  the  Estate,  right, 
title,  interest,  claims  and  demands  whatsoever,  either 
at  law  or  in  equity  or  otherwise  however,  of  them,  the 
said  William  Cloud  and  Susanna,  his  wife,  of  and  into 
the  said  premises  and  every  part  thereof  together  with 
all  and  singular  the  privilege  and  appurtenances  to  the 
same  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  and  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  premises  hereby  granted  and  have  good  right,  full 
power  and  lawful  authority  to  sell  and  convey  the 
same  in  manner  and  form)  aforesaid,  and  farther — that 
they,  the  said  William  Cloud  and  Susanna,  his  wife, 
for  themselves,  their  heirs,  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators the  said  above  described  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
and  forever  defend  and  every  part  thereof  with  the 
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appurtenances  to  the  said  Thomas  Patton,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  against  all  persons  claiming  or  to 
claim  by  form  or  under  them  or  any  of  them,  or  by 
form  or  under  any  bther  person  or  person's  whomso- 
ever shall  and  will  and  forever  defend  by  these  pres- 
ents to  witness  whereof  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

WILLIAM  CLOUD  (Seal). 
SUSANNA  CLOUD  (Seal). 

In  the  presence  of  Daniel  Hagerman. 

Acknowledged  before  Daniel  Hagerman,  Indiana, 
this  the  22d  of  October,  1826. 

Henry  Patton,  son  of  Thomas  Patton  and  Nancy 
Patton,  took  cold  when  having  the  measles,  and  hav- 
ing poor  health  for  some  years  afterwards,  died  with 
the  dropsy.  He  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  wherever  he  went. 
He  had  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  outside  of  his  own  relatives. 
His  mother  mourned  for  him  as  long  as  she  lived 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned.  He  died  May  4, 
1836,  aged  twenty-three  years,  eight  months,  and 
thirty  days. 

Anna  Patton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Patton,  was  a  large,  fine-looking  young  woman,  with 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  possessed  her  father's 
disposition  to  make  everything  move,  and  did  more 
work  than  any  person  of  her  age,  wove  more  cloth 
and  spun  more  wool  and  flax  than  any  one  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  She  married  Solomon  Hatfield 
in  the  winter  of  1843.  Solomon  Hatfield  was  a  wid- 
ower and  had  four  children.  They  lived  close  to  Rob 
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Roy,  Fountain  County,  until  1850,  then  moved  down 
on  Coal  Creek  to  what  was  known  as  Patton's  Mill 
and  was  owned  by  Thomas  Patton,  and  lived  there 
until  her  death,  October  20,  1876,  the  centennial  year. 
David  Patton  went  over  to  Coal  Creek,  and  she  came 
home  with  him,  and  was  here  one  week,  and  ex- 
pected to  start  home  Saturday  morning,  but  took  sick 
Friday  night  with  a  chill  and  only  lived  five  days.  The 
remains  were  taken  back  to  her  old  home  and  laid  in 
the  cemetery  close  to  Rob  Roy,  Indiana.  She  left  an 
only  son,  Richard  C.  Hatfield. 

David  Patton,  son  of  Thomas  Patton  and  Nancy 
Patton,  was  born  December  20,  1815,  in  Ross  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  came  to  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  with 
his  parents,  and  from  there  to  Coal  Creek,  what  is  now 
Fountain  County,  Indiana,  and  remained  there  until 
after  marriage.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1854.  He 
always  stayed  at  home  and  worked  for  the  interest  of 
the  family,  run  the  farm  and  mill  to  the  best  advan- 
tage that  he  possibly  could,  and  was  so  kind  to  his 
mother,  and  always  tried  to  lighten  her  work.  He 
was  tall  and  slender,  had  yellowish  red  hair,  and  was 
full  of  fun  when  everything  went  right.  He  never 
went  to  school  enough  to  get  a  very  good  education, 
for  there  was  always  so  much  work  to  do. 

Robert  Patton,  son  of  I'the  same  parents,  died 
when  small  in  Park  County.  I  knew  nothing  of  him. 

Psyche  Patton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Patton,  was  born  August  8,  1818.  She  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Eliga  Elwell  in  1847,  and  lived  on  Mill  Creek 
two  years,  and  then  moved  back  on  her  father's  farm 
and  lived  there  two  or  three  years.  They  then  bought 
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a  farm  of  a  person  down  on  Coal  Creek,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  her  father's  farm.  Her  husband  went  in- 
sane, and  treated  her  very  cruelly  sometimes,  before 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Indianapolis.  He  got 
some  better,  but  never  entirely  recovered.  They  had 
three  children ;  James,  the  oldest,  and  David,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  She  died  November  29,  1873, 
when  a  young  woman,  of  consumption,  and  then  her 
mother  died  of  the  same  disease.  They  were  both 
buried  at  the  cemetery  down  on  Coal  Creek,  at  what 
is  known  as  Snancey's  mill.  Eliga  Elwell  died  some 
years  afterward,  and  was  buried  there  also.  The  two 
sons  still  live  there. 

William  Patton,  son  of  Thomas  Patton  and  Nancy 
Patton,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Park  County,  Indiana, 
November  23,  1821,  and  came  to  Coal  Creek  in  the 
spring  of  1823,  when  not  one  year  old,  and  has  lived 
longer  in  the  county  than  any  man  in  the  county  at 
the  present  time,  almost  seventy-eight  years,  and  still 
lives.  He  lived  at  home  almost  all  the  time  until  he 
was  married  in  the  spring  of  1850  to  Deborah  Kep- 
ner,  a  cousin  of  mine.  They  were  married  at  our 
house  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Our  house  had  been  her 
home  for  almost  two  years. 

To  them  were  born  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Two  sons  died  in  babyhood,  and  one  daughter.  Sarah, 
Nancy,  Edward,  Morton,  and  Volney  are  still  living. 
Thomas  died  September  9,  1858,  aged  fifteen  months 
and  one  day.  Frances  died  December  14,  1861,  aged 
eleven  months  and  fourteen  days.  The  baby  daughter 
died  two  or  three  weeks  after  its  mother.  Deborah 
Patton  died  September  16,  1872,  aged  forty-one  years, 
eleven  months  and  one  day. 


WILLIAM    PATTON 
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William  Patton  married  the  second  time  Mrs. 
Jane  Kirkpatrick,  who  still  lives  close  to  Weedsburgh, 
Indiana.  He  has  had  many  troubles  and  sorrows. 
He  is  a  medium-sized  man.  When  young  had  nice 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Margaret  Patton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Patton  and 
Nancy  Patton,  his  wife,  was  born  on  Coal  Creek,  and 
lived  at  home  with  her  parents  till  her  marriage.  She 
was  a  smart,  bright  girl.  Being  near  my  own  age,  we 
were  great  friends  of  each  other  at  home  and  in 
school.  Our  parents  allowed  us  about  two-  days  each 
summer  to  visit  each  other.  My  brother  and  Silas, 
the  younger,  were  near  of  an  age,  being  born  the 
same  year. 

When  we  went  to  visit  them  the  first  thing  was 
to  be  given  something  good  to  eat,  the  best  salt  rising 
bread,  butter  and  honey  of  the  best  quality,  or  dough- 
nuts and  apples,  and  then  for  the  big  barn  and  the 
big  orchard,  and  play  hide-and-seek  and  children's 
plays.  They  were  picnic  days  to  us,  and  when  they 
came  to  visit  us  it  was  the  same,  only  we  did  not  have 
the  honey,  but  everything  else,  only  the  barn  was  not 
so  large;  for  my  mother  was  a  good  cook,  and  so  clean 
in  everything  she  did.  But  these  things  come  to>  a 
close,  and  happy  childish  days  ended.  She  married 
Robert  Mitchel,  and  one  son  was  born  to  them.  They 
named  him  William.  He  died  September  23,  1850,  of 
cholera  infantum,  being  one  year  and  two  days  old. 
Margaret  Mitchel  died  September  24,  1850,  the  next 
day  after  Willie,  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  They 
were  both  buried  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  grave. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  reddest  kind,  and  some  freckles 
on  her  face.  A  short,  heavy  set  girl,  her  hands  were 
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fat  like  a  baby's  hands.  Her  age  at  death  was  twenty- 
six  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-nine  days. 

Silas  Patton,  of  the  same  parents,  was  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  and  was  very  small.  He  was  not  able 
to  work,  being  of  weak  body,  and  cross-eyed  and  near- 
sighted. He  could  not  learn  at  school  to  do  any 
good,  and  was  no  scholar.  He  married  a  girl  of  the 
name  of  Gray.  He  died  June  8,  1861,  aged  thirty- 
four  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-seven  days. 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  original  family  of  our 
ancestors,  I  will  say  something  about  my  father,  Wil- 
liam Cade,  and  my  mother,  Martha  Spear  Campbell 
Cade,  and  their  two  children,  myself,  Jane  Cade  (I 
was  given  my  grandmother  Campbell's  name,  Jane), 
and  my  brother,  Samuel  Cade,  and  David  Patton, 
my  husband. 

My  father  was  a  regular  encyclopedia  of  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended.  He  could 
tell  more  about  the  Mississippi  River  than  any  person 
I  ever  heard  talk  about  it  to  this  day.  I  remember  the 
names  of  many  places  he  would  tell  of  in  his  boating 
trips;  there  was  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  Island  No. 
Ten,  and  hundreds  of  other  places  which  he  never  for- 
got, and  he  would  sit  up  half  of  the  night  and  tell  his 
life's  history  when  old  friends  would  come  to  visit  him, 
sometimes  from  Ohio,  or  sometimes  in  the  country 
around  his  home.  In  the  bend  in  the  river  were  two 
or  three  families  that  came  from  the  same  place  in 
Ohio,  and  two  or  three  families  across  the  river  from 
Covington — Fosters,  Tulies,  and  Ballards — and  they 
would  come  to  what  was  known  as  White's  Mill, 
about  one  mile  or  more  from  my  father's,  it  being  the 
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first  mill  in  the  country.  It  was  what  they  called  a 
water-mill.  Captain  White,  as  he  was  known,  was  a 
captain  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  after  he  was 
ninety-seven  years  old.  One  daughter  stilllives,  Mrs. 
Coats,  wife  of  Judge  Coats,  long  since  dead,  and  she 
is  over  ninety  years  old,  and  lives  in  Fountain  Coun- 
ty at  this  time  (1901). 

This  Captain  White  formed  a  company  of  young 
men  and  drilled  them  at  stated  times.  They  had  uni- 
forms, but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  them, 
only  the  red  and  white  plumes  they  wore  in  their  hats, 
which  were  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  made  just 
as  you  would  tie  feathers  around  a  stick,  and  curled 
from  the  stick,  and  all  wore  them. 

My  father  and  mother  would  let  us  go  to  see  them 
muster,  as  they  called  it,  for  they  had  the  drill  close 
to  my  grandfather  Campbell's,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  go 
there  if  we  went  every  day. 

Before  the  mill  was  built  the  people  had  to  go*  to 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to  mill.  My  father  would  go 
one  time  in  a  wagon,  and  the  next  time  Mr.  Patton's 
father  would  go.  They  would  salt  the  meal  to  keep 
it  from  spoiling. 

My  father  never  got  tired  of  talking  of  these  things 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  in  the  pack-horse  com- 
pany that  carried  provisions  to  the  soldiers  that  were 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  he 
never  forgot  a  name  or  a,  place.  I  remember  these 
things  from  hearing  him  tell  them  to  his  old  friends, 
and  some  that  were  not  old.  My  Uncle  Joseph  Camp- 
bell would  come  there  often,  for  we  only  lived  a  mile 
apart,  and  they  would  often  talk  half  the  night.  He 
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thought  more  of  my  mother's  people  than  he  did  of 
his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible. 

My  father  was  a  good  financier,  and  used  economy 
in  all  his  work.  His  motto  was,  "Waste  not,  want 
not,"  and  he  motioned  with  his  hands  most  every 
word  he  said.  Coming  to  Indiana  when  neighbors 
were  few  and  far  between,  he  had  many  things  to  en- 
counter that  we  would  say  were  hard  to  put  up  with, 
and  many  privations  to  endure. 

They  came  to  Coal  Creek  in  the  fall  of  1823.  They 
brought  a  wagon  and  two  horses  and  two  cows.  They 
lived  in  the  wagon  until  he  built  a  cabin  of  logs  out 
of  small  trees,  and  lived  in  that  until  he  built  a  hewed 
log  house  with  two  rooms,  one  lower  story  and  an 
upper  story.  I  remember  it  as  having  two  beds  up- 
stairs and  two  beds  downstairs.  It  was  kitchen  and 
parlor.  He  had  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  two  cows 
to  live  on — browse  they  called  it. 

Mr.  Patton  had  come  there  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
and  had  cleared  some  ground  and  raised  a  little  corn, 
and  my  father  bought  some  for  his  horses.  I  remem- 
ber the  names  of  the  horses,  the  black  one  was  Fly 
and  the  bay  one  was  Skip.  I  remember  riding  on 
their  backs  lots  of  times  before  they  died.  They  died 
with  the  trembles,  or  milk  sickness.  It  destroyed  lots 
of  stock,  and  lots  of  people  died  with  it.  He  cleared 
some  land  that  winter  and  the  next  spring,  and  raised 
garden  and  corn.  He  had  bought  apple  and  peach 
seeds,  and  planted  them,  and  raised  his  first  orchard 
from  the  seed  he  brought  from  Ohio,  and  some  of 
them  would  be  called  good  apples  now.  He  lived 
on  the  same  farm  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  died  in  the 
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same  house,  cleared  more  land,  had  a  good  farm  for 
timber  land,  and  enjoyed  life  better  than  most  men 
do.  He  loved  company  and  was  a  kind  father.  He 
never  struck  or  whipped  me  that  I  remember  of,  but 
would  say,  "That  is  a  good  girl,  go  do  that,  or  that 
is  a  good  boy,  go  do  that." 

My  mother,  before  her  death,  had  taken  Samuel 
Douglas,  a  little  boy,  her  sister's  son,  and  after  her 
death  my  father  would  not  give  him  up.  I  had  the 
care  of  him  while  I  stayed  with  my  father,  and  kept 
him  one  year  after  I  was  married.  My  father  had  a 
family  move  in  his  house  after  I  left,  and  keep  house 
for  himself  and  my  brother. 

He  was  a  Methodist  of  the  old  style,  being  brought 
up  a  Methodist.  He  would  have  family  prayers. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  want  to  read  the  Bible.  He 
would  stand  up  and  sing  some  familiar  hymns  as, 
"My  God,  the  Spring  of  all  my  Joys,"  or  "Rock  of 
Ages."  He  was  a  small  man,  with  brown  hair  and 
gray  eyes,  and  an  endless  talker  and  fine  singer,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  singing,  and  talking  cm  the 
Scriptures. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  these  close,  and  so 
with  my  father.  He  was  thrown  from  a  horse  not 
long  before  his  death,  and  hurt  in  the  back  of  the  head 
and  shoulders,  but  it  did  not  stop  him  from  going 
around,  but  not  long  after  that  one  morning  he  was 
taken  suddenly  sick,  and  was  unconscious  from  the 
first.  I  was  sent  for.  My  husband  had  gone  to  Cov- 
ington,  and  I  had  to  go  alone  and  carry  Billy.  He 
was  the  baby,  only  a  little  over  one  year  old.  I  went 
horseback,  but  my  father  never  regained  conscious- 
ness, and  died  in  the  fore  part  of  that  night,  Novem- 
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ber  14,  1846.  The  funeral  was  the  next  day,  preached 
by  S.  Reed,  from  Psalms  xc:io:  "The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow." 

My  father  left  considerable  property  in  lands, 
money,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  was  well  off  for  those 
times. 

My  mother  was  a  great  sufferer  all  her  life.  I 
never  remember  when  she  was  well.  I  think  the  phy- 
sicians did  not  understand  her  disease  in  those  days 
as  they  do  now.  Dropsy  caused  her  death. 

When  they  came  to  Indiana  they  had  just  one 
neighbor,  and  that  was  Mr.  Thomas  Patton's  family. 
There  were  more  families  in  the  country,  but  not  near 
enough  to  neighbor  with ;  no  town  nearer  than  thirty 
miles,  and  the  nearest  doctor  was  ten  miles.  His 
name  was  Dr.  Webb.  He  was  station  agent  at  my 
home,  and  gave  me  a  ticket  on  the  road  of  life ;  it  has 
been  a  long  one,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 
it  will  last. 

I  remember  my  mother  as  always  working  at 
something,  spinning,  sewing,  or  knitting,  for  there 
were  no  sewing-machines,  nor  knitting-machines,  nor 
cook-stoves,  nor  any  other  kind  of  stoves.  They  had 
kettles  to  cook  boiled  dinners  in;  had  an  iron  across 
far  up  the  chimney,  had  hooks  on  that,  and  hung  the 
kettles  on  them,  and  had  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  to 
cook  whatever  was  put  in  to  cook.  The  bread  was 
baked  in  ovens  with  lids,  and  a  rim  around  the  edge  to 
hold  the  coals  of  fire ;  the  oven  had  three  or  four  legs 
about  three  inches  long,  and  they  would  put  coals  of 
fire  under  the  oven  and  on  the  lids.  People  would  call 
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it  camping  out  if  they  had  to  cook  now  with  what 
they  did  then;  but  then  we  had  something  good  to 
eat  every  day,  and  everything  cleaner  than  I  ever  kept 
my  house ;  every  crock  and  cover  had  to  be  boiled  in 
suds  every  week,  and  every  chair  scoured  with  sand 
and  soap,  for  they  were  not  painted  in  those  times. 
The  floors  were  the  same,  for  there  were  no  carpets 
then. 

The  water  had  to  be  carried  across  a  little  valley, 
and  then  up  a  hill  from  a  spring.  That  was  done  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  for  my  mother  would  not 
put  water  in  the  kettle  that  had  been  in  the  house  all 
night.  It  must  come  from  the  spring,  where  it  came 
bubbling  up  out  of  the  sand,  for  springs  never  come 
out  on  top  of  a  hill  that  I  ever  saw.  The  first  thing 
when  hunting  a  location  to  buy  land  and  build  was 
to  hunt  for  a  spring  of  water.  The  same  spring  and 
hills  are  there  yet,  where  I  used  to  play  hide-and-seek, 
and  chase  the  sheep,  and  build  dams  across  the 
branch,  and  put  in  flutter  wheels,  and  coast  down  the 
hills  in  the  snow,  and  pull  the  sled  up  hill ;  but  that 
was  not  hard  work,  for  we  got  to  ride  down  hill  again. 
We  never  forget  our  childhood  home.  When  I  visit 
those  hills  and  valleys  I  do  not  wish  to  live  there 
again,  but  I  love  to  visit  them,  and  their  memory  is 
sweet  to  think  of. 

My  mother  was  very  particular  about  my  religious 
training.  She  taught  me  the  Catechism,  and  every 
Sunday  I  had  to  answer  so  many  questions,  and  some 
of  them  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  think  what  we  are 
taught  when  we  are  young  we  do  not  forget  so  soon 
as  when  we  get  older.  My  mother  taught  me  right 
from  wrong  when  very  young.  She  was  a  sincere 
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Christian  in  her  every-day  life,  and  had  much  love 
for  her  neighbors  and  relatives.  So  much  of  the  time 
she  was  sad  on  account  of  her  mother's  affliction,  and 
the  loss  of  the  brother  that  died  down  South  was  the 
cause  of  much  sorrow.  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
heard  her  sing  about  her  work  after  my  Uncle  James's 
death  how  glad  I  felt  to  think  she  would  be  cheerful 
again,  but  from  a  child  she  had  not  only  known  the 
Scriptures,  but  knew  what  it  was  to  trust  in  her 
Saviour.  What  a  consolation  in  affliction  if  we  put  on 
the  armor  of  God  in  the  days  of  youth  for  the  great 
reward  and  the  good  of  man ! 

After  training  we  children  to  be  good  for  sixteen 
years,  my  mother  went  home  to  heaven.  Her  health 
had  been  so  poor  for  a  year  that  she  could  not  do  any 
work,  and  she  taught  me  so  much  in  the  last  year 
about  housework  and  how  I  should  live. 

Her  disease  was  dropsy,  and  she  had  to  be  up 
most  of  the  time.  She  took  a  chill  in  the  night  and 
died  the  next  night,  and  walked  the  room  until  the 
last  hour  or  so  before  she  went  away  from  us.  This 
was  my  first  sorrow,  but  good  advice  was  so  much 
to  me  that  I  never  forgot  some  of  her  words.  She 
left  us  January  31,  1841,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  sur- 
rounded by  brothers  and  sisters,  a  father,  husband  and 
two  children.  The  funeral  was  the  next  day.  The 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Searles,  from  Hebrews  iv  :g :  "There  remaineth,  there- 
fore, a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." 

My  mother  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was 
small  in  size.  How  often  she  would  sing,  "How  firm 
a  foundation  ye  Saints  of  the  Lord."  I  never  hear 
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that  hymn  sung  but  I  think  of  mother,  and  there  was 
one  vacant  chair  when  she  went  home. 

I  will  now  tell  of  myself  as  Jane  Cade  and  after- 
wards as  Jane  Patton.  I  was  born  May  3,  1824,  al- 
most seventy-seven  years  ago.  I  think  I  was  just  like 
most  children.  I  loved  to  play,  and  I  loved  to  go  to 
school.  I  remember  my  first  day  at  school.  It  was  in 
a  little  log  cabin,  with  no  windows,  just  a  log  sawed 
out  and  paper  greased  and  pasted  over  the  opening, 
with  little  sticks  of  wood  set  upright  to  paste  the 
paper  to,  or  strengthen  it,  and  we  had  to  be  as  care- 
ful of  it  as  if  it  has  been  glass  windows. 

My  father  took  me  to  school  the  first  day,  but  I 
could  go  alone  after  that,  until  my  brother  was  large 
enough  to  go  with  me.  The  teacher's  name  was 
James  Keeling,  but  we  called  him  "Granddaddy  Keel- 
ing." Some  of  his  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children live  in  that  county  now.  One  of  his  grand- 
daughters about  my  age,  came  to  school  to  him.  Her 
name  was  Eliza  Keeling.  Well,  he  would  take  me  on 
his  lap  and  say,  "A,  B,  C,"  etc.  I  went  to  school  to 
him  until  I  could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  spell  in 
the  spelling-book.  I  thought  I  was  a  very  good 
scholar. 

I  expect  the  school-house  was  a  little  bit  north  of 
the  cemetery,  known  as  the  Patton  and  Cade  ceme- 
tery, where  all  our  people  are  buried.  It  would  not 
be  called  a  school-house  now,  but  there  I  learned 
something  all  the  same,  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It 
was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  place  where 
the  old  rocks  lay  that  were  in  the  fireplace  where  I 
was  born  and  first  saw  the  light,  but  the  forests  have 
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melted  away  with  the  multitude  of  years,  and  school- 
houses  and  good  schools  are  numerous  now. 

After  the  log  cabin  came  the  hewed  log  school- 
house,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  It  had  glass  windows 
the  height  of  a  pane  of  glass,  and  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  feet  long;  a  wide"  plank  fixed  sloping,  for  our 
copy-book,  as  they  were  called.  We  had  a  long 
bench  to  sit  on,  and  we  would  take  turns  at  the  writ- 
ing-desk, three  or  four  at  a  time.  The  writing  ma- 
terial was  a  piece  of  lead  made  like  a  penholder,  and  a 
rule,  or  straight  edge  of  a  narrow  board.  The  lead 
would  have  a  string  to  it,  and  be  tied  to  the  rule.  Our 
paper  was  not  ruled  or  marked,  as  it  is  now,  and  our 
pens  were  made  of  goose-quills.  The  teachers  would 
make  them  for  us,  and  we  were  always  saying, 
"Teacher,  please  mend  my  pen" ;  for  they  would  soon 
wear  out,  and  sometimes  he  would  spend  half  of  the 
noon  making  pens  for  us  and  setting  copies  for  us 
to  write. 

One  of  the  teachers  I  went  to  school  to  was  a 
Mr.  John  Roberts.  He  could  make  the  best  goose- 
quill  pens  I  ever  wrote  with,  and  his  writing  was  the 
nearest  perfection  of  any  scribe  I  ever  saw.  The 
McFerin  family  in  this  county  are  his  grandchildren. 

Another  teacher  was  Nicholas  Shelby.  He  was 
an  Eastern  man,  and  a  good  teacher.  He  taught  me 
all  the  grammar  and  geography  that  I  ever  knew  in 
four  months. 

I  never  went  to  a  lady  teacher  more  than  six 
weeks,  and  that  was  in  the  summer  time,  with  about 
a  dozen  pupils.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Blodget. 

Another  teacher's  name  was  Robinson.  There 
was  no  road  to  the  cabin  where  he  taught,  and  my 
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father  blazed  the  trees,  or  took  the  bark  off  of  the 
sides  of  the  trees,  for  it  was  thick  woods  all  the  way 
for  over  a  mile,  and  we  had  to  follow  the  marked 
trees,  so  ,we  would  not  get  lost. 

I  remember  the  names  of  the  scholars  near  my 
own  age:  John  Dice,  Jacob  Dice,  Henry  Dice,  Cath- 
erine Dice,  Lorenzo  Rice,  Joseph  Rice,  and  a  sister, 
but  she  died  in  1844,  in  August.  Her  name  was 
Nancy.  The  Songers — George  Songer,  Eliza  Songer, 
Cynthia  Songer,  and  Lucinda  Songer.  Eliza  Songer 
died  in  the  West  a  year  ago.  Lucinda  Songer  died 
September  26,  1842.  Her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  William  Hod,  from  Isaiah  xl.  30,  31. 
Then  the  Harshbargers — Mary  Harshbarger,  Jane 
Harshbarger  and  Isaac  Harshbarger.  Mary  Harsh- 
barger died  July  30,  1844.  Her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Simon  Brown,  from  Matthew  vii.  25-27. 
Jane,  Noah,  and  Isaac  Harshbarger  have  gone  to 
their  long  homes.  Noah  died  at  his  home,  very  sud- 
denly, June  24,  1891,  aged  seventy-two  years  and 
eleven  days.  And  the  Andersons — Henry,  Rusell, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine.  I  do  not  think  one 
of  them  lives  now.  And  the  Fattens — Margaret  and 
William.  William  still  lives,  and  Preston  Chamla 
He  still  lives,  and  is  more  than  eighty  years  old.  I  do 
not  think  more  than  five  or  six  live  out  of  about 
thirty  of  my  schoolmates. 

The  three  best  spellers  of  all  the  school  were 
George  Songer,  Jacob  Dice,  and  myself.  There  were 
no  examinations  in  those  times. 

My  father  taught  me  the  multiplication  table,  and 
that  was  the  extent  of  my  arithmetic,  the  thing  I  have 
needed  so  much  all  through  life. 
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But  my  school-days  ended,  as  all  things  do  in  this 
life,  and  my  mother's  health  failed,  so  that  I  was 
needed  at  home  more  than  at  school.  I  had  some- 
thing else  to  learn,  and  I  had  a  good  teacher  while 
my  mother  lived,  and  I  was  better  prepared  to  take 
care  of  the  house  than  if  I  had  lost  my  mother  sud- 
denly. I  did  the  best  I  knew  how  to  make  my  father 
a  good  home,  but  I  know  I  failed  some  times,  but 
for  four  years  I  tried  to  be  a  good  girl.  I  never 
went  to  parties  or  to  dances.  I  have  never  seen  any 
dancing  as  long  as  I  lived.  How  could  I  do  any  other 
way  under  the  training  I  had  received,  and  my  two 
good  aunts,  Aunt  Jane  Campbell  and  Aunt  Keziah 
Campbell  ? 

In  1840,  while  my  mother  still  lived,  there  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  came  into  the  country  and  was 
hunting  a  place  to  preach,  and  of  course  found  my 
father's  house,  for  he  had  been  a  Methodist  before  he 
left  Ohio. 

He  was  a  circuit-rider  of  the  old  style.  It  took 
him  three  weeks  to  go  around  the  circuit.  He  came 
to  our  house  on  Tuesdays.  He  preached  every  day 
except  Mondays  and  Saturdays.  His  name  was  John 
Edwards.  He  came  from  Wales,  and  you  could  tell 
he  was  a  Welshman;  but  he  could  preach  the  Gospel 
and  make  it  so  plain  that  sinners  would  turn  from 
darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God. 

The  first  sermon  I  ever  heard  him  preach  was 
May  29,  1840.  His  text  was  Roman  xii.  i  (I  have 
not  this  from  memory,  for  I  kept  a  memorandum  of 
all  the  sermons  I  heard,  and  the  minister's  name, 
for  several  years).  The  time  came  in  my  life  when  I 
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did  not  do  it,  but  I  still  have  this  memorandum.  Un- 
der this  man's  preaching  I  was  convicted  of  sin  and 
found  Christ,  to  the  joy  of  my  soul,  and  it  was  my 
delight  to  go  to  church  and  read  the  Scriptures.  Peo- 
ple did  not  have  fiction  to  read  then,  as  they  do  now. 
This  love  to  go  to  church  still  lives  in  my  heart.  In 
these  years  of  my  life  I  never  disobeyed  my  father 
about  my  company,  for  I  put  implicit  confidence  in 
his  judgment.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  this 
part  of  my  life. 

Now  I  will  tell  something  of  my  brother,  Samuel 
Cade.  He  was  named  after  my  grandfather  Camp- 
bell. He  was  twenty-one  months  younger  than  I 
was,  and  was  a  small,  unhealthy  child,  and  a  great  pet 
of  his  mother.  He  was  like  most  children,  only  in  one 
thing.  He  liked  to  stay  at  home  better  than  any- 
where else,  and  has  not  gotten  over  it  yet.  He  likes 
home  above  every  other  place.  He  lived  at  home 
with  his  father  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  after  that  went 
to  Covington  and  worked  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and 
then  on  the  farm  which  had  been  my  father's.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  F.  Conover  February  5,  1850,  and 
went  to  housekeeping  in  the  same  house  that  my 
father  and  mother  died  in,  and  I  was  married  in. 

One  son  was  born  to  them,  November  29,  1850. 
and  his  mother  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his 
father.  His  name  was  William  F.  Cade.  He  was  a 
good  boy.  We  say  "the  boy  is  father  to  the  man," 
and  so  with  him. 

He  made  home  a  happy  place,  and  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  always  stayed  with  his  parents  at  their 
home.  He  died  November  13,  1894.  He  was  missed 
so  much  by  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
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Samuel  Cade  lived  a  widower  until  January  4, 
1855,  and  then  was  married  to  Eliza  Jane  Clark,  who 
still  lives.  She  was  a  good  mother  to  Will.  You 
would  never  have  known  that  she  was  a  step-mother 
if  some  one  had  not  told  you,  and  she  mourned  him 
at  his  death  more  than  any  one  else.  She  was  always 
his  counselor  and  adviser. 

After  Samuel's  second  marriage  he  built  a  house 
on  a  farm  he  bought,  and  moved  away  from  the  old 
homestead,  but  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  leave  the 
old  home  place. 

They  have  had  seven  children.  Florence,  the  old- 
est, married  Marshal  Nixon.  They  have  three  children 
living,  and  one  sweet  little  boy  dead.  He  died  July 
23,  1888.  Virgil  Nixon  was  three  years,  eleven 
months,  and  nineteen  days  old.  His  clothes  were  set 
afire  by  a  match  that  he  was  playing  with,  and  caused 
his  death.  The  three  children,  Clarence,  Louise,  and 
Donald,  are  all  living,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  a  bless- 
ing and  comfort  to  their  good  mother,  for  she  tries 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  do  good  to  all  that  she 
can  reach  with  kind  words  and  pleasant  ways,  with  all 
of  her  afflictions  and  trials. 

Fanny,  the  second  daughter,  married  Henry 
Glasscock.  They  have  three  children,  Froy,  the  old- 
est son,  Gertrude,  and  Samuel,  the  youngest. 

Mattie  Cade  was  afflicted  when  very  young  with 
spinal  fever,  and  it  resulted  in  her  being  crippled  for 
life,  but  she  has  more  energy  and  perseverance  than 
most  people  have.  She  married  Robert  Wilson  Con- 
over,  and  lives  near  her  father,  on  the  banks  of  Coal 
Creek.  She  has  a  nice  home. 

David   Cade,   second   son   of   Samuel   and   Eliza 
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Cade,  was  married  to  Ora  Rivers.  They  have  four 
children,  three  boys  and  a  girl.  They  live  on  the  old 
home  farm  that  my  father  lived  on  in  his  lifetime.  He 
is  a  good,  careful  farmer. 

Bessie  Lenora  Cade,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Eliza  Cade,  married  Franklin  Hurst,  and  lives  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Hurst  is  conductor  on  the  passenger  train 
from  Chicago  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  They  have 
two  children. 

Clifford  Cade,  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  Cade,  was 
born  March  i,  1879.  He  is  not  married,  and  still 
lives  with  his  father  and  mother. 

I  have  written  a  sketch  of  all  the  families  of  my 
grandfathers'  families,  and  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren,  and  of  the  Patton  family  and  their 
children,  from  memory,  as  I  have  heard  them,  relate 
the  things  that  I  have  written  about,  only  the  times 
and  dates.  1  got  them  from  the  records  of  the  differ- 
ent ones  that  were  kept,  and  some  I  have  not  got  yet. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  fuller  history  of  some  of  the 
events  than  I  have  done. 

I  will  now  tell  about  our  married  life,  and  many 
other  things  connected  with  it,  the  many  things  that 
I  think  of,  and  there  will  be  many  that  I  will  never 
think  of  again. 

We  were  married  December  ID,  1844.  David 
Patton  was  almost  twenty-nine  years  old — lacked  ten 
days  of  being  twenty-nine  years  old — and  I  was  twen- 
ty years  and  seven  months  old,  quite  a  difference  in 
our  ages.  We  had  known  each  other  from  babyhood. 
My  mother  took  me  to  the  Patton  home  the  first 
place  I  ever  went,  I  do  not  think  it  was  love  at  first 
sight,  for  Mr.  Patton  would  often  laugh  at  me,  and 
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how  I  looked  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  me.  I  do  not 
expect  I  was  very  large,  for  I  only  weighed  four 
pounds  the  first  time  I  was  weighed,  and  I  was  about 
one  month  old.  And  there  was  no  other  place  for 
me  to  go  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  made 
much  difference  to  me  whether  I  stayed  at  home  or 
went  some  place. 

After  Mr.  Patton  had  gone  with  all  the  girls  in  the 
country,  he  came  to  the  nearest  girl  there  was  to  his 
home  and  got  a  wife.  Our  courtship  was  not  very 
long,  not  more  than  six  months,  and  was  a  surprise 
to  the  people,  for  he  did  not  have  to  pass  a  house  to 
get  to  our  house,  and  most  always  came  week-day 
nights,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it,  only  my 
father  and  brother,  until  they  were  invited  to  the 
wedding. 

There  was  about  twenty-five  at  the  wedding — only 
the  relatives.  Mr.  Patton's  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
one  brother-in-law,  Anna  Hatfield's  husband,  and  my 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins.  Well,  you  will  say, 
"What  did  you  have  for  dinner?"  It  was  dinner,  not 
supper.  We  had  a  brick  oven  out  of  doors,  that  we 
baked  pies  and  bread  in.  It  was  full  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  and  hams,  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat. 
And  what  is  a  brick  oven  ?  It  was  built  on  a  platform 
of  logs  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  split  logs 
put  across,  and  dirt  on  top  of  the  logs,  and  brick  on 
the  dirt  and  over  the  top,  with  a  door  in  front,  and  an 
opening  the  back  part  to  let  the  smoke  out,  and  then 
we  would  build  a  fire  in  it  and  get  it  hot,  and  then  rake 
out  the  fire,  and  scrub  it  out  with  a  wet  cloth  on  a 
stick,  and  put  in  the  bread  and  pies,  or  whatever  you 
had  to  bake,  and  then  stop  up  the  door  and  the  chim- 
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ney  behind,  and  it  would  bake  bread  as  good  as  any 
stove,  and  you  did  not  have  to  turn  or  look  at  it  until 
it  was  baked  enough. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Mr.  Patton's  home,  half 
a  mile  away.  They  sent  a  carriage  after  us,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a 
carriage.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Hatfield.  The  next 
morning  I  went  back  home  horseback,  for  that  was 
the  way  I  was  accustomed  to  go.  We  did  not  take  a 
trip  around  the  world  or  across  the  continent. 

It  is  style  to  tell  what  the  bride  is  dressed  in.  Well, 
white,  for  it  would  have  been  out  of  style  to  have  worn 
anything  else,  and  black  silk  for  the  second  day.  But 
my  wedding  day  was  a  sad  day  to  me,  and  has  always 
lingered  in  my  memory  as  such,  for  it  was  a  great 
trial  to  leave  my  father.  There  were  more  tears  than 
there  was  joy  in  my  heart  that  day. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  I  hear  of  people  leav- 
ing home  to  get  married  against  their  parents'  will, 
that  I  would  never  have  been  married  if  my  father  had 
objected;  and  then  my  father  lived  such  a  short  time 
after  I  left  him,  his  few  days  would  have  been  more 
pleasant  to  him,  but  it  was  for  the  best,  I  suppose, 
for  then  I  had  a  home  when  my  father  had  gone  to 
his  long  home. 

Well,  in  January,  about  one  month  after  our  mar- 
riage, we  went  to  housekeeping  on  one  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ton's  father's  farms,  known  as  the  Rush  farm,  it  being 
bought  of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Rush.  It  is  west  of  the  Pat- 
ton  Mills.  It  was  a  hard  place  to  live ;  the  water  was 
very  much  harder  to  carry  from  the  spring  than  the 
one  I  left.  We  kept  one  hired  man  and  my  little 
cousin  Douglas  that  summer.  My  father  gave  me  the 
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sheep  that  he  had,  about  twenty  head,  for  every  one 
had  sheep  that  had  anything  at  all,  for  that  was  where 
our  clothes  came  from,  and  bedclothes  also.  There 
would  be  a  wool  picking  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all 
would  be  invited,  the  grandmothers  and  the  mothers 
and  the  girls  and  all. 

I  spun  all  of  the  wool,  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
sent  it  to  the  weavers,  made  flannel  blankets  and  jeans 
for  the  men's  wear,  and  had  it  done  in  August;  but 
I  never  want  to  see  any  one  else  work  as  I  did  that 
summer. 

In  October,  the  2Oth,  there  was  a  little  boy  came 
to  stay  with  us,  and  it  was  his  home  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  I  think  he  still  likes  to  come  back  some- 
times. We  called  him  William  Thomas,  after  both  of 
his  grandfathers.  He  was  always  a  great  pet  of  his 
grandfather  Patton.  He  never  thought  that  he  could 
do  anything  wrong. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  spell  of  sickness  for  me 
to  pass  through,  and  trials  of  all  kinds,  but  if  we  were 
never  sick  we  would  not  be  thankful  for  good  health. 
At  this  time  both  of  my  grandfathers  and  both  of  my 
grandmothers  were  living.  My  grandfather  came  to 
see  our  baby,  his  first  great-grandchild,  not  long  be- 
fore his  death. 

The  next  year  it  was  harder  to  do  the  work  than 
the  previous  one,  but  the  work  had  to  be  done,  some- 
times very  late  and  always  very  early — spinning  and 
everything  else  of  the  housework.  In  those  days  there 
was  whiskey  in  the  harvest  fields,  or  they  thought 
there  was  something  lacking.  It  was  twenty-five  cents 
a  gallon.  When  people  got  to  cradling  their  wheat, 
and  could  cut  down  three  acres  in  a  day,  they  thought 
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it  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  sickle,  and  it 
was,  for  the  men  would  take  o>ne  handful  at  a  time 
and  cut  it  off,  and  lay  it  down,  and  another  man  would 
come  and  gather  it  up  and  bind  it,  or  the  men  would 
put  the  sickle  on  their  shoulders  and  take  the  back 
track  and  bind,  just  as  the  hands  were  plenty  or  scarce. 
The  cradle  was  just  like  a  scythe  we  cut  weeds  with, 
only  a  little  longer,  with  wooden  ringers  to  it. 

They  would  come  to  work  before  the  sun  was  up, 
and  we  would  have  buns  and  butter  and  crullers  for 
lunch,  and  they  would  go  out  and  work  about  an 
hour,  and  then  breakfast  would  be  ready,  and  all 
would  come  in  to  breakfast ;  about  ten  o'clock  a  lunch 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  field,  and  at  noon  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  had  was  got  for  dinner — chicken, 
pie,  and  everything  else;  at  four  o'clock  it  was  a  four 
o'clock  piece,  as  it  was  called.  You  will  say,  "How- 
many  acres  of  wheat  did  they  cut  and  shock?"  Per- 
haps ten  or  twelve,  about  one  acre  to  each  man.  The 
next  day  would  be  some  one's  else  day  to  harvest,  and 
then  all  would  go  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  until  all 
was  done. 

1846  came  and  went,  as  all  the  years  do.  I  remem- 
ber it  as  a  sad  year  from  the  loss  of  friends.  My 
grandfather  Campbell  and  my  grandmother  Cade  and 
my  own  father  died  that  year. 

There  lived  close  to  our  house  an  Aunt  Sally  Rush, 
and  she  was  a  mother  to  me,  and  helped  me  in  so 
many  things.  She  would  come  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening,  and  cheered  me  so,  often  she  would 
turn  your  hot  pillow  over  when  your  head  ached  and 
the  fever  was  high.  What  would  this  world  do  if  it 
were  not  for  good  Christian  mothers,  who  feel  as  if 
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they  were  every  one's  mother,  and  whose  hearts  are 
filled  with  love  to  the  unfortunate  and  those  that  are 
cast  down  ? 

1847  came  without  any  particular  incident  in  our 
family,  but  a  good  aunt  died  that  year,  Keziah  Gra- 
ham, in   Covington.     She  was  married  four  or  five 
weeks  after  I  was.     I  stood  by  her  bed  as  her  life 
closed  on  earth.    Almost  her  last  words  she  said  was  a 
song  she  tried  to  sing,  but  her  sweet  voice  had  failed, 
but  she  was  happy.     She  gave  her  little  Wesley  to 
Aunt  Jane,  but  he  soon  followed  his  mother. 

"Is  it  strange  we  often  weep, 
Is  it  strange  we  often  sigh, 
Is  it  strange  we  mourn  that  she 
In  her  early  prime  should  die  ?" 

— Angie  Fuller,  a  deaf-mute  girl. 

1848  came  with  the  same  routine  of  work  as  the 
previous  year,  but  March  6th  there  came  another  little 
boy  to  our  house,  and  after  that  a  long  spell  of  sick- 
ness.   My  dear  mother  Fatten,  that  was  always  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  wherever  they  were,  if  she  could 
get  there,  and  never  forgot  to  take  something  to  them 
that  they  did  not  have,  was  there  to  wait  on  me,  and 
see  that  I  did  not  want  for  anything  that  I  needed. 

We  called  the  boy  Samuel  Hovey.  The  name  of 
Hovey  was  by  request  of  my  Aunt  Jane  Campbell, 
after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hovey,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  was  president  of  the  Wabash  College  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 

This  year  death  came  into  our  family.  Johanna 
Douglas  died  very  suddenly  of  what  I  think  was  spinal 
fever,  but  it  was  a  new  disease  then,  and  the  doctor,  I 
think,  did  not  know  what  the  disease  was,  and  if  he 
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had  he  could  not  have  done  anything.  In  cases  that 
are  bad  from  the  first  the  medicine  never  reaches  the 
disease.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  and  died  in  my  grand- 
father's old  home,  which  was  in  the  care  of  the  Aunt 
Jane  Campbell  that  did  so  much  for  the  family,  and 
the  church  and  the  neighbors.  Aunt  Sally  Rush  was 
still  as  faithful  to  look  after  my  welfare  as  she  always 
had  been.  Her  husband  and  my  father  came  to  In- 
diana together  to  look  at  the  country,  and  bought 
land  at  the  land  sales  at  Terre  Haute  in  1822,  and  it  is 
still  called  the  Rush  and  Cade  farms. 

1849  came  with  a  New- Year's  day,  as  all  our  years 
do.  It  was  a  notable  year  in  our  home,  for  with  the 
first  of  the  year  came  rumors  in  the  air  of  fever,  and  it 
finally  took  hold.  It  was  California,  or  gold  fever, 
for  most  people  have  heard  of  the  forty-niners  of  those 
times.  Soon  in  March  everything  was  ready  to  start 
for  the  gold-fields  of  California,  but  I  would  be  left 
alone  with  two  little  boys,  one  one  year  old  and  the 
other  three  and  a  half  years  old.  The  decision  has 
to  be  made  as  to  what  I  should  do.  Mr.  Patton  wanted 
the  children  and  I  to  go  and  live  with  some  of  our 
folks,  but  I  did  not  consent  to  that,  and  so  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  keep 
a  girl. 

A  cousin  of  mine,  Deborah  Kepner,  had  been  with 
us  all  winter,  and  she  would  stay  with  me,  and  we 
hired  a  man  to  run  the  farm.  I  kept  all  the  stock,  we 
had  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Everything  got  along 
all  right. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  I  got  a  letter  and  a  pic- 
ture ;  they  had  got  to  New  Orleans  and  were  going  to 
cross  the  Gulf,  and  then  into  Mexico,  and  I  did  not 
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know  when  I  would  ever  hear  from  them  again.  Well, 
one  day  after  the  corn  was  planted  I  had  the  young 
man  that  stayed  with  us,  his  name  was  Levy  Harsh- 
barger,  take  a  load  of  corn  to  Covington,  and  in  the 
evening  I  looked  out  to  see  if  Levy  was  coming.  I 
heard  a  wagon ;  I  saw  our  team  and  the  dog,  but  some 
one  driving  that  I  did  not  know,  and  when  I  did 
know,  it  was  Mr.  Patton,  back  without  any  warning 
whatever,  and  then  my  judgment  in  the  matter  was 
thought  the  best,  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  home 
and  have  a  joyful  time  and  go  to  work.  When  he 
went  away  he  gave  me  into  the  care  of  Uncle  Joseph 
Campbell  if  I  had  need  of  anything. 

The  company  went  over  into  Mexico,  had  their 
mules,  and  started  for  the  overland  route,  but  the 
cholera  was  bad  in  some  places,  and  the  Indians  were 
worse,  and  they  got  discouraged,  and  came  home 
after  being  gone  about  two  months  and  spending  lots 
of  money ;  and  they  were  all  glad  to  get  home.  There 
were  in  the  company  Solomon  Hatfield,  Dr.  Lam- 
bran,  Cyrus  Rush,  and  David  Patton.  They  went 
away  in  high  glee,  and  thought  they  would  come 
home  rich.  Two  of  the  company,  two  brothers, 
George  W.  and  Henry  Lawson,  went  on.  I  will  give 
a  copy  of  the  letter  G.  W.  Lawson  sent  back,  as  best 
I  can. 

SACRAMENTO  CITY,  CAL.,  Sept.  13,  1849. 

DEAR  PATTON  :  I  intended  to  write  you  before 
now,  but  had  nothing  worth  communicating.  I  got 
here  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  been  up  the  river  (the 
north  fork  of  the  American)  digging.  Harry  and 
myself  made  $230  in  two  weeks,  but  that  was  doing 
poor.  We  are  going  up  the  Sacramento,  and  hope 
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to  make  an  ounce  each  per  day;  that  is  what  is  now 
commonly  made  in  the  mines.  It  is  hard  work  and 
hard  living,  and  you  did  well  by  returning  home.  Be 
perfectly  contented,  because  you  live  at  home  and 
dine  well  and  friends  all  around  you.  Here  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  meant  to  write  you  a  long 
letter,  but  have  not  time.  The  boat  is  waiting.  I 
have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  you  that  $25,  but  no 
chance  to  send  it  to  you,  but  you  shall  have  it  and 
good  interest  by  next  August.  Yours  in  haste, 

G.  W.  LAWSON. 

Below  is  the  size  of  the  letter.  No  envelope,  and 
sealed  with  a  wafer,  and  forty  cents  postage.  A  wafer 
is  just  about  the  size  of  the  small  end  of  a  thimble,  and 
red.  You  would  fold  the  letter,  slip  one  end  in  the 
other,  and  seal  with  the  wafer. 

Here  is  another  letter  sent  to  my  father  six  years 
after  his  death,  sealed  with  a  wafer.  The  wafers  are 
still  on  the  letters.  This  letter  was  written  in  1853, 
the  postage  5  cents,  no  stamps  or  envelopes  either. 
You  will  see  the  old  style  of  letters. 

The  year  1850  was  the  same  as  1849.  Some  other 
event  was  to  take  place ;  the  plank  road  from  Coving- 
ton  to  Jacksonville,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
county,  was  going  to  be  made,  and  it  was  going  to 
take  lots  of  two-inch  lumber  to  build  it.  Mr.  Patton 
and  Mr.  Hatfield  toojc  the  contract  to  furnish  the  lum- 
ber. The  road  was  perhaps  eighteen  miles,  more  or 
less,  and  we  moved  to  the  mill  the  first  of  March.  Mr. 
Patton  did  the  sawing,  and  we  boarded  the  men  for 
the  sawmill  and  the  cording  machine  also.  There  was 
lots  of  hard  work  in  the  house  and  at  the  mill. 
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Fountain 
County,  Indiana, 

To 

William  Cade, 
Covington. 


Big  Glades  via, 
July  12. 
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William  Patton  and  Deborah  Kepner  were  mar- 
ried there  that  spring. 

On  August  2Oth  there  came  a  little  girl  to  stay 
with  us.  Her  father  thought  it  the  greatest  event 
of  the  times.  He  went  and  bought  the  finest  carriage 
he  could  get  soon  after  the  new  arrival.  We  called 
her  Martha  Isabella,  for  a  nice  little  girl,  Isabell 
Sherfy,  and  of  course  for  my  own  dear  mother. 

The  same  old  house  is  there  yet,  and  looks  just  as 
it  did  then,  only  we  built  one  room  on,  and  it  looked 
newer  then  than  now. 

The  mill-dam  across  the  creek  went  out  in  the 
winter  before  we  went  there  in  March,  and  the  men 
put  it  in  when  there  was  ice  in  the  water.  They  had 
to  wade  in  the  water  when  it  would  come  up  to  their 
hips,  but  they  all  lived  through  it.  I  think  of  those 
times  often. 

In  1851  there  was  another  change  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Patton's  mother  had  been  paralyzed  in  her  left 
side  almost  one  year,  and  all  the  family  thought  we 
were  the  ones  to  move  there  and  take  care  of  her. 
Well,  I  never  regretted  it,  but  it  was  a  hard  task  to 
go  into  some  one's  else  house  and  have  the  care  of 
everything,  and  three  little  children  and  a  dear  good 
mother  to  take  care  of.  She  was  never  out  of  bed  one 
time  without  help,  and  I  always  helped  if  possible, 
and  always  made  her  bed,  for  no  one  else  could 
please  her  in  that  as  well  as  I  could.  She  lived  from 
the  ist  of  March,  1851,  until  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  almost  two  years,  but  they  kept  a  girl  to 
help  me  most  of  the  time,  and  I  had  good  health  al- 
most all  the  time;  was  only  sick  once  in  that  time. 

1852  I  spent  as  in  the  past,  looking  after  the  work 
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and  the  care  of  the  children,  but  the  last  part  of  the 
year  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  time  of  my  dear 
mother  Patton's  departure  from  this  life,  after  almost 
three  years  of  suffering,  and  so  much  patience  with 
her  suffering.  In  health  her  life  had  been  one  of  toil 
and  sacrifice  for  her  family. 

"Ah,  we  missed  her,  yet  are  sure 
As  an  angel  she  is  blessed, 
As  an  angel  fair  and  pure, 
Not  a  trouble.,  not  a  care, 
Nevermore  a  pain  to  bear." 

"How  still  the  empty  room  her  presence  blest 
Untouched  the  pillow  that  her  head  had  pressed." 

1853  came  to  us  in  the  funeral  of  one  dear  to  us; 
the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  French,  a 
Baptist  preacher  that  lived  in  Covington,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  farm  where  she  had 
seen  the  forests  melt  away.     Many  years  have  passed 
since  then.     I  visited  this  sacred  spot  on  the  hill  last 
September,    1900,  and  thought  perhaps  the  half  of 
those  that  laid  there  were  something  to  me. 

This  year  was  without  incident,  except  the  com- 
mon every-day  occurrences.  But  on  November  I7th 
there  came  another  little  boy  to  that  house,  and  his 
father  called  him  La  Fayette,  because  he  admired 
General  La  Fayette  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

1854  with  one  more  added  to  our  family,  and  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  there  was  another  move  to 
make;  we  moved  about  one  mile  from  the  home  of 
Mr.  Patton's  father,  where  we  had  lived  three  years. 
William  Patton  moved  to  his  father's  home.     His 
father  died  soon  and  William  Patton's  family  was  still 
there,  and  many  years  after  that. 
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We  lived  there  until  fall;  we  farmed  there  that 
summer  and  November ;  the  first  day  of  that  year  we 
left  old  Fountain  County,  and  moved  to  Vermillion 
County,  Illinois.  We  bid  farewell  to  the  home  of  our 
childhood  and  the  homes  that  we  had  lived  in,  and  the 
good  people  that  had  lived  there.  Some  of  them  live 
there  yet,  and  I  love  to  visit  those  old  scenes  of  my 
young  days.  How  sweet  is  their  memory  after  so 
many  years  spent  away  from  them! 

The  day  we  loaded  our  wagons  to  leave  for  Illi- 
nois we  had  a  house  and  yard  full  of  people.  They 
were  so  glad  to  get  us  away  that  they  all  wanted 
to  help  us  start.  They  made  us  a  barrel  of  kraut,  and 
loaded  five  wagons,  and  about  sundown  we  came 
across  the  creek  to  one  of  the  places  that  I  never  get 
tired  of  going  to,  that  was  my  Aunt  Jane  Campbell's 
and  Uncle  Samuel  and  Joseph  Campbell's,  and  spent 
the  night.  It  was  a  hard  trial  to  leave  all  the  relatives 
and  neighbors  behind, — Mrs.  Harshbarger,  Mrs. 
Dice,  Mrs.  Greenley,  and  many  more  that  had  been 
good  to  me  in  so  many  ways,  besides  all  the  relatives, 
but  we  had  decided  to  come,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the 
best  that  we  did. 

We  were  two  days  on  the  road.  We  brought  two 
cows,  four  horses,  chickens,  and  turkeys.  We  stayed 
at  Mr.  Joseph  Delay's,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
state  line  city,  and  ate  dinner  at  Marysville,  what  is 
Potomac  now.  We  got  to  our  future  home  in  the 
afternoon,  in  time  to  unload  our  goods  and  put  up 
four  beds  and  the  cook-stove.  These  were  essential 
things  that  night,  for  there  were  five  men  came  with 
us  besides  our  own  family;  they  came  to  drive  the 
teams  and  have  a  good  time,  and  they  had  it.  We  had 
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brought  lots  of  things  cooked,  and  had  a  turkey  for 
the  first  meal  in  our  new  home,  and  we  all  enjoyed  our 
supper  that  evening. 

That  was  Thursday  evening,  and  all  stayed  with 
us  until  Monday  morning,  and  then  started  for  home. 
They  had  all  seen  those  black  prairies,  but  before 
they  started  for  home  they  visited  the  deep  cut  prairie 
city,  Prospect  City,  what  was  afterward  Paxton,  but 
the  railroad  was  the  object  in  view.  None  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  railroad,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  know  I 
had  not.  There  was  only  one  house  in  Paxton,  or 
what  is  Paxton  now.  The  Mr.  Stite's  family  was 
there,  and  the  trains  stopped  when  needed. 

The  boys  wanted  to  get  something  to  take  home 
with  them,  and  found  some  beans  for  sale,  and  bought 
them  to  take  home.  They  wanted  to  kill  a  deer  to 
take  home,  but, did  not  get  to  do  that,  but  got  some 
venison  some  place,  I  think,  but  am  not  sure  of  that. 
Deer  were  plenty  then,  for  you  could  see  them  almost 
every  morning  going  from  the  timber  out  on  the  prai- 
rie, but  they  could  see  you  about  as  soon  as  you  would 
see  them. 

Mr.  Patton  went  back  to  Indiana  in  December, 
and  took  the  boys  back  there  to  go  to  school.  There 
was  no  school  here  that  winter. 

The  Illinois  Central  commenced  to  run  trains  the 
spring  that  we  came  here;  in  the  fall  there  was  no 
railroad  at  Danville,  Illinois.  Then  men  came  to  our 
house  from  Covington  and  the  country  around  there 
more  than  once  to  go  to  Loda  or  Paxton  and  take 
the  train  to  Chicago. 

I  forgot  to  tell  the  names  of  the  ones  who  came 
with  us  when  we  moved  to  this  country — Obidah 
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Marlatt,  long  since  dead,  my  uncle,  Samuel  Campbell, 
Joseph  Douglas,  a  cousin,  and  my  own  brother,  S. 
Cade. 

The  first  Sunday  Mrs.  William  Robison  came.  I 
had  never  met  her,  but  she  and  Mr.  Robison  came 
here  from  Fountain  County.  Some  of  the  Robisons 
and  Woods  live  there  yet.  They  lived  in  the  field 
just  south  of  here,  but  there  is  no  house  there  now. 
She  died  the  next  June. 

She  came  that  first  Sunday,  and  was  very  cheerful 
and  friendly.  It  did  me  lots  of  good  to  have  a  neigh- 
bor so  soon.  She  helped  me  just  as  if  she  had  always 
known  me,  but  she  was  taken  suddenly  sick  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  and  died.  We  miss  our  friends 
when  they  are  gone,  and  do  not  forget  their  kindness. 

I  will  now  tell  about  who  lived  here  when  we  came 
here  that  fall.  Uncle  Tommy  Lion  lived  at  Sugar 
Grove — this  country  was  all  called  Sugar  Grove  then 
— in  the  house  that  has  always  stood  there  until  lately. 
Mr.  Bittle  bought  Mr.  Lion  out,  and  then  Mr.  Patton 
bought  the  land  of  Mr.  Bittle.  Mr.  Hiram  Driskal 
and  his  family  lived  on  the  Driskel  farm.  All  these 
have  gone  to  their  long  homes,  Mrs.  Driskel  lately. 
A  Dr.  Robert  lived  in  what  is  now  a  cattle  pasture, 
just  east  of  the  Sugar  Grove  school-house.  His  fam- 
ily all  died,  three  or  four  with  what  is  known  as  milk 
sickness,  and  then  he  left  and  got  married  again,  and 
then  died.  Vannata  lived  at  what  is  known  as  the 
Lamb  farm;  Mr.  David  Morehouse  lived  where  Jo- 
seph Kerr  lives  now;  Mr.  Jessie  Piles  lived  on  the 
Piles  farm,  the  farthest  out  from  the  timber.  Mrs. 
Piles  still  lives  in  Hoopeston,  but  Mr.  Piles  had  gone 
to  his  long  home.  Estrige  Daniels  lived  on  the  farm 
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that  La  Fayette  Patton  lives  on,  but  the  house  was 
over  in  the  field.  Elihu  Daniels  lived  south  of  Wil- 
liam Moudy's.  There  is  no  house  there  now. 

Three  families  of  Tanners  lived  up  close  to  where 
the  frame  and  brick  churches  are  now ;  the  father  old 
Mr.  Tanner  lived  west  of  the  brick  church,  and  Peter 
lived  southeast,  close  to  the  frame  church,  and  John 
lived  north.  Uncle  John  Depps,  as  every  one  called 
him,  lived  between  the  two  churches,  on  a  farm  known 
as  the  old  Walker  home.  His  house  was  the  place 
where  we  all  went  to  church,  had  preaching  every 
three  weeks,  and  class  meeting  every  Sabbath,  some- 
thing we  do  not  have  now. 

The  house  was  a  large  hewed  log  house,  with  a 
fireplace,  and  room  for  three  beds,  and  for  all  the 
people  that  there  was  to  come.  Uncle  John  Dobbs 
was  class  leader,  and  a  good  one.  I  would  like  to  go 
to  a  meeting  of  that  kind  now. 

There  was  John  P.  Dobbs,  and  he  lived  close 
there,  but  the  next  spring  he  moved  out  on,  the 
prairie,  not  far  from  old  Pellsville,  the  farthest  out  of 
any  one  then.  He  built  a  house  with  one  room  up- 
stairs and  one  room  downstairs.  Obidah  Marlatt  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  North  Pole,  and  that  was  the  name 
of  the  neighborhood  for  a  while.  That  was  the  first 
house  north  of  us  until  we  got  to  Ash  Grove.  That 
spring  two  more  families  moved  out  on  the  prairie, 
Mr.  Dove  and  Mr.  Shannon,  one  east  of  us,  and  Mr. 
Dove  northeast  of  us.  I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Dove's 
team  the  first  trip  he  made  with  the  material  for  his 
house.  I  think  the  team  must  have  been  three  miles 
from  our  house.  There  was  nothing  there  then  but 
the  prairie  grass,  green  or  brown,  as  the  season  might 
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be.  Southeast  of  our  home  half  a  mile  Hjarmon 
Strayer  and  his  brother  John  lived,  and  northwest  of 
us  about  three  miles  Milton  Strayer  lived.  He  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  good  men  of  this  world. 
He  was  kindness  to  perfection;  and  Matthew 
Elliot,  father  of  W.  H.  H.  Elliott,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  all  Methodists  of  the  old-time  religion. 
Their  house  was  the  first  house  I  ever  ate  in  away 
from  home,  after  coming  to  Illinois.  We  went  to 
church  to  our  home,  Uncle  John  Dopps,  and  went 
there  for  dinner.  We  had  venison  for  dinner,  I  re- 
member. I  thought  then  we  had  good  people  here, 
and  I  think  so  yet.  We  had  been  here  about  three 
weeks  then.  There  has  been  regular  preaching  by  the 
Methodist  preachers  right  in  the  same  place.  Only 
a  short  time  after  Uncle  John  Dopps  went  away 
preaching  was  in  the  school-house  until  the  church 
was  built. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  names  of  the  ministers  that 
have  been  here  in  these  forty-four  years,  but  I  think 
many  of  them  are  reaping  their  reward,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  this  eventful  year  at  the  present  time. 

1855.  That  winter  was  one  of  the  cold,  stormy 
winters  of  that  time,  and  we  got  the  full  benefit  of  the 
winds  and  the  snow.  I  think  the  snow  stayed  on  the 
ground  perhaps  six  weeks  or  more,  and  cold  all  the 
time,  and  only  two  rooms  to  our  house,  and  a  smoke- 
house and  a  stable  for  the  horses  and  two  cows;  no 
fence,  only  a  pen  for  the  corn  fodder  for  the  cows  and 
horses.  We  bought  that,  and  the  cows  would  stay  for 
their  feed,  for  there  was  no  fence  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Patton  hired  the  rails  made  to  fence  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  a  good  fence  staked  and 
tow  rails  on  the  top,  and  Mr.  Patton  and  Obe  Mar- 
latt  hauled  all  the  rails  to  fence  it,  through  the  storms 
and  snows.  Sometimes  the  snow  would  blow  and 
drift  so  they  could  not  see  the  tracks  of  the  wagon  the 
next  load.  I  could  see  them  when  they  left  the  tim- 
ber, and  get  almost  any  kind  of  a  dinner,  except  cook 
dry  beans,  before  they  would  get  home  to  dinner.  It 
was  a  mile  and  three-quarters  straight  west  of  the 
house  where  we  lived  to  the  edge  of  the  timber  where 
they  got  the  rails,  and  I  could  see  them  very  plainly. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  winter  Obe  Marlatt  went 
to  Bloomington  after  plows  to*  break  prairie ;  that  was 
as  near  as  they  could  be  gotten.  He  brought  five, 
some  for  the  neighbors.  I  think  if  some  of  the  people 
had  to  do  as  we  did  they  would  think  they  would  have 
a  hard  time  now.  Well,  that  spring  it  was  break 
prairie  with  our  own  four-horse  team  and  an  ox  team. 
The  man  broke  by  the  acre,  $2.50  per  acre,  broke  and 
planted  sowed  corn,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  and  raised  the  best  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
melons  and  pumpkins  by  the  wagon-load,  and  the 
best  corn.  We  sold  one  hundred  acres  of  it  to  cattle 
feeders  the  next  fall  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was 
pleased  with  our.  year's  work. 

In  the  spring  we  built  two*  rooms  to  our  house, 
and  dug  a  cistern,  fenced  in  a  garden,  and  put  an  addi- 
tion to  the  stable. 

Money  was  not  very  plentiful  that  summer  or 
spring.  John  Adamson  that  lived  at  Covington, 
brought  two  hundred  and  over  of  four-year-old  steers 
to  be  herded  on  the  prairie,  and  they  were  so  large 
and  got  so  fat  on  the  grass  without  any  expense  ex- 
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cept  to  pay  the  herder  and  for  salt,  the  prairie  grass 
was  so  fine. 

1856  was  another  year  of  improvement.     We  set 
out  the  fence  to  take  in  more  land,  hauled  more  rails, 
and  built  two  houses  on  the  farm  that  winter  for  two 
tenants  to  move  on  the  farm  in  the  spring". 

That  spring  I  was  sick,  had  a  spell  of  fever,  and 
had  a  girl  to  stay  with  me.  I  had  gotten  so  I  did  not 
need  her,  and  she  was  going  home  Sunday  morning, 
but  Saturday  evening  she  took  a  chill  and  was  so 
bad  Sunday  we  sent  for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Solomon 
Koder,  but  we  did  not  know  anything  about  the  dis- 
ease then.  It  was  spinal  or  spotted  fever,  and  the  doc- 
tor nor  any  one  else  could  do  any  good,  as  doctors 
fail  in  most  cases  of  that  disease.  Her  name  was 
Nancy  Skinner.  There  were  three  of  them.  They 
were  orphan  children,  and  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Koder, 
had  raised  them.  All  three  of  them  were  about  grown, 
and  all  of  them  died  in  a  very  short  time.  They  had 
such  a  good  home  with  their  aunt  and  uncle. 

That  summer  everything  was  corn.  We  could  not 
see  the  country  so  far  away,  and  the  people  had  come 
to  the  country  so  fast  that  there  were  new  houses  on 
all  sides  of  us.  There  was  lots  of  corn,  and  no  sale 
for  it,  unless  cattlemen  came  in  with  cattle  to  feed  the 
corn  to.  Corn  would  grow  then  if  you  planted  it, 
without  any  trouble.  The  weeds  had  not  got  a  start 
then,  only  the  tumbleweeds,  and  they  would  roll  over 
the  field  and  lodge  against  the  fences  as  high  as  the 
fence. 

1857  was  a  new  year,  and  how  many  times  we 
make  resolves  to  lead  a  better  life  if  these  things  con- 
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cern  our  future  welfare  which  it  should.  If  we 
start  wrong  in  our  work  we  are  very  sure  to  come 
out  wrong,  unless  we  repent  and  go  back  and  do  our 
work  over  again.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  good 
resolutions  than  it  is  to  keep  them.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true  all  through  life.  How  true  the  words 
prove,  "Prone  to  wander,  Lord,  I  feel  it,  prone  to 
leave  the  God  I  love." 

This  winter  we  did  not  do  much  work  on  the 
farm  and  improve  it  so  much,  and  March  23d  there 
came  to  our  house  another  baby  boy.  We  called  him 
Charles  Delaware,  the  Delaware  being  the  name 
chosen  by  his  oldest  brother. 

This  summer  was  the  same;  plow,  raise  corn,  cut 
prairie  grass,  and  cut  up  corn,  and  have  lots  of  men 
to  work,  as  we  always  had.  But  the  last  of  this  year 
there  came  the  greatest  calamity  that  we  were  ever 
called  to  pass  through.  Mattie,  our  only  girl,  came 
home  from  school  sick  with  what  proved  to  be  cere- 
bral spinal  fever  and  as  spotted  fever.  She  was  very 
bad  from  the  first,  and  her  suffering  was  simply  agon- 
izing. Her  muscles  were  contracted,  and  sometimes 
her  head  would  be  drawn  to  her  hips  almost  like  a 
hoop.  We  had  a  Dr.  Courtny,  from  Blue  Grass 
Grove,  and  a  Dr.  Whitcome,  but  they  did  not  do>  any 
good,  neither  do  I  think  any  other  doctor  would. 
Their  principal  medicine  was  solelia, 

She  was  sick  eight  weeks.  When  we  would  go  to 
turn  her  in  bed  and  let  her  limbs  fall  it  would  almost 
kill  her,  but  she  lived  through  all  this  intense  suffer- 
ing. So  many  times  she  would  have  spasms,  and  we 
would  think  she  would  not  live  one  hour,  but  she  got 
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over  all  this  suffering  without  being  left  with  some 
mark  of  it  for  life.  She  was  past  seven  years  old  at 
that  time. 

One  or  two  days  after  Mattie  was  taken,  La  Fay- 
ette  was  taken  bad  also.  He  had  more  fever,  and  his 
muscles  did  not  contract  so  much ;  it  was  more  in  his 
head,  and  it  has  left  its  mark  with  him  for  life,  for  he 
has  always  been  deaf  ever  since  that  time.  He  had 
gone  to  school  just  two  or  three  days.  He  was  sick 
seven  weeks,  and  when  he  got  better  so  he  was  con- 
scious and  knew  us,  we  did  not  know  that  he  had  lost 
his  hearing,  and  was  to  be  deaf  all  his  days.  But  one 
night  some  one  was  there  and  brought  a  little  dog, 
and  it  came  close  to  his  bed  and  he  laughed  at  it. 
We  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  he  would  not  say  a 
word,  and  then  we  knew  he  could  not  hear,  but  it 
never  came  to  my  mind  that  it  was  to  be  permanent, 
or  it  would  have  been  much  harder  to  bear. 

His  speech  did  not  leave  him.  He  just  forgot  most 
of  the  words,  being  so  young,  just  two  or  three  weeks 
past  four  years  old,  and  he  says  words  yet. 

There  was  living  at  our  house  with  us  a  good, 
sweet  girl.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Shoey.  She  had 
been  with  us  about  a  year  and  a  half.  She  had  a 
mother  and  an  inhuman  step-father,  and  the  neighbors 
got  her  away  from  them.  Mr.  Dove  had  lived  close 
to  them,  and  got  us  to  go  and  get  her.  They  lived 
close  to  Danville,  and  her  step-father  came  after  her, 
but  she  hid  from  him  the  first  time,  and  the  second 
time  she  just  told  him  she  would  not  go. 

She  took  the  same  as  the  others  had  Saturday 
evening.  Both  of  the  doctors  were  there,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  her.  The  spots  were  more  marked 
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than  on  our  own  two  children.  She  died  Monday 
night  or  Tuesday  morning  at  one  or  two  o'clock. 

The  disease  was  epidemic.  There  were  fourteen 
deaths  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  our  neighbor- 
hood suffered  the  most.  One  little  girl  about  two  years 
old,  Sylvester  King,  half  a  mile  north  of  our  home, 
died.  She  was  sick  just  two  or  three  days.  John 
Wilsons,  half  a  mile  southeast  of  us,  lost  a  sweet  little 
girl  about  the  same  age ;  and  Mrs.  David  Morehouse, 
half  a  mile  south  of  us.  All  of  these  were  taken  away 
in  two  or  three  days'  sickness. 

We  were  all  just  like  one  family  around  there  then. 
I  left  my  own  sick  ones  to  go  and  prepare  the  bodies 
of  those  that  had  died.  I  speak  of  when  our  house 
was  full  of  people  helping  us  with  our  sick  ones. 

There  were  no  trained  nurses  then,  and  no  coffins 
kept  in  the  furniture  store  for  sale.  The  first  thing 
after  death  was  to  straighten  the  body  and  take  the 
measure  for  a  coffin,  and  go  to  the  carpenter's  and  get 
a  coffin  made,  for  that  would  take  some  time,  and  the 
funeral  would  be  appointed  accordingly.  I  have 
helped  take  the  measure  of  a  great  many  people  for 
a  coffin,  for  I  was  a  born  leader  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick  and  caring  for  the  dead.  I  commenced  that  kind 
of  work  before  I  was  married.  I  remember  a  little 
baby  just  a  few  days  old  that  I  took  on  my  lap  and 
dressed  for  the  grave,  when  I  was  not  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  old.  I  think  this  will  sound  strange  to 
some. 

1858  came  with  all  of  the  sickness  and  death. 
Some  had  died  before  the  new  year  came,  and  some 
after  it  came  in.  Mr.  Elihu  Daniels,  south  of  the  Will 
Moudy  farm,  died,  and  Mr.  Lucas  had  a  daughter 
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about  fourteen  years  old  to  die;  a  Mr.  Mulen,  that 
lived  west  of  the  brick  church,  had  two  little  children 
that  lived  with  them.  They  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  and  these  two  died.  I  think  the  disease  was  not 
contagious,  but  it  was  epidemic.  I  never  want  to  see 
another  time  like  that.  There  was  a  family  lived  east 
on  our  farm.  Their  names  were  Hartman.  They  just 
stayed  at  our  house.  They  had  two  little  girls,  and 
they  slept  on  the  bed  with  our  sick  children.  Mr. 
Hartman  would  only  go  home  to-  feed  his  things, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days;  then  they  would  go 
home  to  sleep  and  rest,  and  come  again,  and  his 
brother  stayed  all  the  time,  and  their  children  never 
took  the  disease.  Who  can  forget  the  people  that  do 
so  much  for  you  in  such  distress  and  affliction?  The 
people  did  not  do  any  work  around  there,  only  what 
had  to  be  done,  and  went  where  they  were  needed  the 
most.  I  could  write  about  it,  and  never  get  done  tell- 
ing how  good  the  people  were  to  us,  and  all  the  rest 
that  had  sickness  and  death  in  their  family.  The  tears 
will  come  sometimes  yet  when  I  think  of  it. 

That  spring  the  creeks  were  very  high.  We  could 
not  cross  the  middle  fork  of  the  Vermillion  for  six 
weeks,  there  was  so  much  rain,  and  no  bridges  then. 
There  was  a  man  drowned  that  spring  in  the  creek, 
close  to  Charley  Wood's  home,  and  it  was  more  than 
a  week  before  the  body  was  gotten  out  of  the  creek. 

Mr.  Patton's  father  came  out  to  see  us  that  spring, 
and  went  home  and  took  sick,  and  died  May  31,  1858. 
Some  one  came  after  Mr.  Pattojn,  and  he  went  and 
found  his  father  very  sick.  He  stayed  a  few  days  and 
then  came  home,  but  he  was  soon  sent  for  again  to 
attend  the  funeral. 
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The  east  fork  of  the  Vermillion  was  very  high. 
He  went  horseback,  and  had  to  swim  his  horse  to 
get  over  the  creek.  No  way  to  go  on  the  railroad 
and  no  telegraph  dispatches  then. 

We  took  a  wagon  and  went  over  into  Indiana  in 
August  to  attend  the  sale  of  the  personal  property, 
Mr.  Patton  and  his  brother  William  being  the  admin- 
istrators of  his  father's  estate. 

1859  came,  and  nothing  special  happened  until 
fall,  when  Mr.  Patton  rented  out  our  farm  here  to  a 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Isaac  Brown,  of  Indiana,  for  five  years, 
and  made  arrangements  to  move  back  to  Indiana,  his 
father  having  left  him  a  farm.  He  had  two  wagons 
loaded  to  go  back,  but  I  was  not  very  much  in  favor 
of  going  and  leaving  more  here  than  we  would  get 
there.  That  night  after  supper  Mr.  Patton  came 
down  to  Mr.  Wm.  Robisons  and  bought  his  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  forty  that  our  house 
is  on  and  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  south  of  our 
home.  We  never  thought  of  going  back  to  Indiana 
since,  but  loved  to  go  and  visit,  and  to  see  the  old 
home  of  my  childhood,  but  the  most  of  the  ones  that 
I  knew  so  well  are  gone. 

1860.  And  who  is  it  that  is  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age  that  does  not  remember  the  first  five  years  of 
the  sixties:  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  war 
times,  and  how  we  would  watch  for  the  news  if  we  did 
not  have  any  friends  there. 

That  spring  we  moved  from  the  house  we  had 
lived  in  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house 
I  call  home  now,  into  a  double  hewed  log  house,  with 
an  entry  between  them.  On  January  22d  there  was 
another  one  added  to  our  family,  and  we  called  him 
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Franklin.  He  was  a  very  delicate  little  one,  and  al- 
ways was  through  life. 

We  built  our  house  that  fall  under  many  difficul- 
ties. The  first  house  we  lived  in  the  lumber  was  all 
hauled  from  Indiana,  and  we  expected  to  have  the  in- 
side work  of  our  present  house  of  black  walnut  lum- 
ber, but  got  it  home  from  Indiana,  and  put  it  in  a  kiln 
to  dry,  and  it  took  fire  and  all  burned  up,  except 
enough  for  our  front  door,  three  wagon  loads.  All 
the  lumber  was  hauled  from  Paxton,  and  the  brick 
for  the  cellar  from  Ten  Mile  Grove,  the  other  side  of 
Paxton.  In  October,  William  went  to  get  a  load  of 
brick,  and  as  he  was  coming  home  he  had  a  barrel  on 
his  wagon  on  top  of  the  brick,  and  he  was  on  top  of 
the  barrel.  The  barrel  fell  off  and  he  also,  and  the 
wagon  ran  over  his  legs  and  mashed  one  of  them 
as  wide  as  the  wagon  tire,  so  some  of  the  pieces  of 
bone  were  on  the  outside  of  his  leg  when  I  got  to 
where  he  was.  He  crawled  to  the  horses  and  un- 
hitched them  and  got  on  and  rode  one  of  the  horses 
to  Mr.  Montgomery's  and  we  were  sent  for. 

Mr.  Patton  was  after  cattle  up  at  Paxton.  He  was 
sent  for  and  he  brought  two  doctors,  Dr.  L.  B.  Far- 
rer  and  a  Dr.  Smith  of  Loda,  and  we  had  sent  for  a 
doctor  five  or  six  miles  south  of  our  home.  We  got 
him  home  about  midnight,  and  all  three  doctors  held 
a  consultation.  Two  doctors  were  for  amputation, 
but  Dr.  Farrar  would  not  give  up  to  have  it  done,  and 
the  doctors  set  the  limb  and  Dr.  Farrar  took  the  case. 
Billy,  as  we  called  him,  had  almost  bled  to  death  be- 
fore the  doctors  got  there,  and  the  doctor  had  cold 
water  poured  on  his  limb  for  several  days  every  half 
hour  or  so,  and  saved  his  foot,  and  Dr.  Farrar,  of  Pax- 
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ton,  should  have  all  the  credit  that  Billy  Patton  has 
two  feet  to  walk  on  to-day. 

Well,  I  did  not  have  a  very  easy  time  that  fall — 
all  the  carpenters  and  the  men  to  cut  corn,  for  that 
had  to  be  done  if  we  got  anything  for  the  corn ;  Billy 
and  a  sickly  baby  to  care  for.  I  had  two  girls  to  work 
for  me  some  of  the  time.  Mr.  Antony  Godson  worked 
here,  and  the  girl  that  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
Susan  Keplinger.  John  Harmon  that  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  did  the  outside  carpenter  work, 
but  had  Uncle  John  Koder  and  a  Mr.  William  Civill 
to  help,  and  after  the  building  was  enclosed  Mr. 
Kuder  did  the  inside  work  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kinmin 
did  the  mason  work — the  fastest  man  I  ever  saw  work 
at  any  kind  of  work. 

1 86 1  came  as  all  years  do,  and  we  had  moved  in 
our  new  house,  which  was  a  good  'one  for  those  times 
in  this  country,  full  two  stories  high,  with  five  rooms 
above  and  four  below,  and  a  cellar  under  the  house. 
It  has  been  a  comfortable  home  for  forty  years,  but 
sorrows  have  come  often,  and  pleasant  times  also.  If 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  live  in  this  house  for  forty 
more  years  and  I  would  take  care  of  it  as  I  have  done, 
it  would  be  a  good  house  at  the  end  of  eighty  years  if 
fire  or  cyclone  did  not  destroy  it. 

The  first  glass  windows  in  the  sitting-room  are  all 
good,  and  never  one  pane  of  glass  has  been  broken 
out  after  forty  years,  and  it  was  the  play  place  of  all 
of  the  younger  children. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  different  people  that 
have  made  their  homes  for  a  long  and  some  for  a 
shorter  time  with  us  in  this  house  in  the  forty  years 
that  it  has  been  my  home.  Many  have  gone  to  their 
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long  home  that  had  a  home  with  us  and  were  em- 
ployed by  us  to  work  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  all  at  one  table.  I  think  it 
would  reach  a  long  way. 

Last  summer  (1900)  there  were  two  men  came 
here  from  Chicago,  but  did  not  come  at  the  same 
time.  One  came  to  the  door  and  said,  "Do  you  know 
me?"  I  said,  "I  think  not."  He  said,  "I  am  Pete." 
He  had  worked  here  for  two  years  eleven  and  twelve 
years  ago.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  went  to  the 
buggy  and  brought  his  little  girl  in.  He  had  married 
since  he  left,  and  is  employed  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
fine-looking  man. 

The  other  came  and  said  the  same  thing,  and  said, 
"Don't  you  remember  August?"  I  said,  "I  remem- 
ber about  you,  but  did  not  know  you."  He  was  here 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  worked  for  us,  but  has  lived 
in  Chicago  ever  since  then.  I  think  if  the  people  that 
have  good  homes  would  treat  those  that  have  no 
homes  with  kindness,  and  make  them  think  that  they 
have  a  right  in  the  world,  that  there  would  not  be  so 
many  criminals  and  suicides,  but  they  think  no  one 
cares  for  them,  and  they  care  for  no  one  else,  or  them- 
selves either. 

1862  came  and  passed  without  any  special  incident 
to  our  family,  only  the  same  routine  of  work  that 
comes  to  people  in  every-day  life.    The  horrors  of  the 
Civil  War  were  thought  more  of  than  anything  else 
those  times,  and  how  anxious  we  were  to  hear  from 
the  ones  that  had  left. 

1863  came  and  without  incident,   only  we  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do.    We  had  a  large  drove  of  cattle 
that  year,  and  herded  them  on  the  prairie  that  sum- 
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mer.  We  did  lots  of  farming,  and  raised  wheat,  at 
that  time,  here  on  the  prairie  better  than  can  be  raised 
now  on  the  prairie. 

In  June  that  year,  the  25th,  there  came  a  little  girl 
to  our  home,  and  we  called  her  Ida  J.,  and  she  made 
lots  of  racket  most  of  the  time  when  her  eyes  were 
open. 

That  December  Billy  came  home  from  Indianap- 
olis. He  had  been  there  at  school,  and  soon  after 
coming  home  to  spend  the  holidays  took  the  lung 
fever  and  was  very  bad  sick ;  and  one  week  after  that 
his  father  took  sick  with  the  same  disease.  I  suppose 
you  would  call  it  pneumonia  now.  This  year  had  a 
sad  ending  to  us. 

1864  came  as  no  other  year  that  I  ever  saw  came, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  day  of  that  year 
was  the  worst  storm  or  blizzard.  You  could  not  see 
three  steps  from  you,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  you 
would  freeze  in  a  very  short  time.  Sammy  Patton 
and  a  Mr.  Smith  had  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  head 
of  cattle  about  one  mile  east  of  our  house  that  they  fed 
shock  corn  to,  and  they  would  never  have  gotten 
home  that  day  if  it  had  not  been  that  there  was  a 
rail  fence  that  they  got  close  to  and  followed  to  our 
house  and  barn.  There  was  a  number  of  people  per- 
ished that  day  and  night  in  Illinois.  So  many  school 
children  started  home  and  were  lost  by  the  way,  and 
lost  their  lives  or  limbs. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  neighbor,  lost  over  one  hun- 
dred head  of  hogs  in  that  storm.  Dr.  L.  B.  Farrer 
came  the  next  morning  to  see  our  sick  folk,  and 
stopped  on  the  way  and  warmed  at  Mr.  Button's,  and 
when  he  came  to  our  house  he  was  so  cold  he  could 
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hardly  get  to  the  house,  and  the  snow  was  drifted  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  place.  Al- 
most all  the  chickens  in  the  country  froze  to  death. 

Mr.  Patton  took  sick  that  New- Year's  day,  and 
Dr.  Farrer  was  attending  to  Billy,  and  then  we  sent  to 
Urbana  for  Dr.  Summers  to  come.  Mr.  Daniel  Moudy 
•  went  after  Dr.  Summers.  Mr.  Moudy  will  never  for- 
get that  trip ;  he  almost  sacrificed  his  life  for  us  in  that 
great  affliction.  Dr.  Summers  came  and  stayed  three 
days  and  nights,  and  Dr.  Farrer  was  here  most  of  the 
time.  He  came  through  the  bitter  cold  weather  and 
the  snow  drifts  which  lasted  several  weeks,  the  likes 
of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  this  country  before  or 
since.  Mr.  Patton  was  not  expected  to  live,  and 
Billy  was  very  sick  all  this  time. 

Eight  days  after  Mr.  Patton  took  sick,  Samuel, 
the  second  son,  took  as  the  rest;  the  red,  brick-col- 
ored spittle,  and  pain  in  the  left  side  like  all  the  others. 
The  doctor  was  here  at  the  time  he  took  down,  but 
could  not  check  the  disease,  and  he  was  very  bad 
sick.  Three  beds  in  two  rooms,  and  most  of  the  time 
three  men  to  care  for  the  sick  and  sometimes  more, 
day  and  night.  There  were  no  trained  nurses  at  that 
time,  but  I  got  to  be  a  pretty  good  one  before  all  got 
well,  especially  in  taking  care  of  fly  blisters.  Three 
men  sick  at  one  time.  It  did  not  take  me  long  some- 
times to  shed  tears  with  all  the  care  and  trouble  I  had 
and  hard  work,  and  to  think  of  things  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  house. 

Joseph  Harris  came  and  left  his  home  and  stayed 
twenty-sjx  days,  and  fed  the  cattle  and  took  care  of 
the  other  stock,  and  in  the  deep  snow  and  very  cold 
weather.  Money  does  not  pay  for  such  work  at  such 
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times,  and  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  would  come 
and  stay,  sometimes  two  or  three  days,  and  then  go 
home  and  sleep  and  rest,  and  then  come  back  again. 
What  would  we  have  done  if  the  neighbors  hadn't 
been  so  good  ?  I  never  got  tired  of  doing  something 
for  the  sick  after  that,  as  long  as  I  was  able,  if  I  could 
do  it,  no  matter  who  they  were. 

After  all  I  have  told  about  this  siege  of  sickness  in 
our  own  family,  Charles  McGlaughlin,  an  old  Irish- 
man that  had  no  home  only  our  house,  took  down 
with  the  same  disease  one  week  after  Sammy  took 
sick ;  three  downstairs  and  one  upstairs ;  four  beds  oc- 
cupied with  the  sick;  one  or  the  other  of  the  doctors 
was  there  almost  all  the  time. 

Franklin  Rice  went  to  Indiana  after  William  Pat- 
ton,  and  to  tell  the  folks  over  there  about  the  family 
all  being  sick,  and  William  Patton  came  and  stayed 
fifteen  days,  and  his  sister  came  soon  after  and  stayed 
several  days.  All  these  trips  then  were  worse  than  a 
trip  to  Denver  would  be  now,  but  all  our  family  got 
well  after  three  months  from  the  first  to  the  close  of 
the  sickness.  There  was  only  one  death  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  was  a  young  man  namer  Shaver. 

If  we  never  got  sick  we  would  not  be  thankful  for 
good  health.  I  thought  sometimes  that  I  was  nearer 
.worn  out  than  the  sick  were;  I  would  go  out  in  the 
kitchen  sometimes  after  something  and  forget  what 
I  went  after,  but  never  gave  up  but  once,  and  that 
was  the  afternoon  that  Samuel  came  in  and  I  had  to 
fix  another  bed  for  him.  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  and 
cried,  and  thought  I  could  not  do  anything  more, 
but  I  thought  this  will  not  do,  and  I  had  to  do  all  I 
could  do,  and  was  thankful  I  had  so  much  help.  This 
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is  enough  for  one  year,  but  not  half  I  could  tell  about 
it. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1864.  La  Fayette  had  to  be 
sent  to  school  at  Jacksonville,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  and  that  was  a  trial  for  me  to  give  him  up. 
but  it  had  to  be  done.  How  much  we  should  appre- 
ciate the  good  that  is  done  in  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  blind,  and  how  much  their  lives  are 
blessed  by  the  training  they  receive ;  but  they  are  de- 
prived of  so  many  things  that  people  with  all  the 
senses  are  blessed  with,  and  do  we  thank  the  Lord 
as  we  should  for  what  he  has  done  for  us  in  all  these 
things  ? 

Billy  went  to  Jacksonville  to  the  Illinois  College 
to  be  where  La  Fayette  was,  They  came  home  to 
spend  the  holidays,  but  went  back  again. 

1865  was  a  year  of  no  special  incident  in  the  fam- 
ily, only  the  common  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
house.  There  was  always  plenty  to  do  that  year. 
Billy  came  home  from  Jacksonville  the  I5th  of  April, 
the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  when 
he  came  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went  to 
meet  him,,  and  the  first  word  that  he  said  was  to  ask 
if  I  knew  that  the  President  was  killed.  I  had  not 
heard  it  until  then,  A  Mr.  Ballard  had  just  moved 
in  the  house  we  first  lived  in,  and  I  went  there  the 
next  day,  and  when  I  told  him  he  just  walked  the 
floor,  and  was  so  excited  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing  hardly.  The  whole  country  was  stirred  up 
and  in  mourning  for  the  beloved  President's  death. 
His  name  will  live  through  the  ages  to  come. 

February  27,  1902.  After  almost  one  year  of  time 
has  passed  I  will  try  to  finish  the  sketches  I  com- 
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menced  some  time  ago,  and  will  tell  something  of 
what  happened  in  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  the 
year  of  1901.  In  this  year  I  have  passed  through  the 
greatest  affliction  of  my  life  of  bodily  suffering  that  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  pass  through,  and  still  live  to 
tell  about  it,  but  I  will  never  tell  it  all  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  it  so  any  one  could  know  how  much 
I  suffered. 

May  8,  1901,  I  ran  a  small  oak  splinter  in  my  fore- 
finger on  my  left  hand,  and  blood  poisoning  started 
from  the  effects  of  the  splinter.  The  next  day,  the  9th 
of  May,  we  called  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Paxton,  and  Dr.  Hes- 
ter, of  Clarence,  and  they  split  my  finger.  ,The  next 
day  they  came  and  split  my  finger,  and  the 
third  time  had  eight  or  nine  places  opened  on  my 
hand.  I  did  not  know  much  by  this  time,  and  when 
the  doctor  would  dress  my  hand  it  was  all  that  I  could 
do  to  stand  it.  The  doctor  came  twice  a  day  for  a 
while,  and  they  sent  to  Chicago  for  a  trained  nurse, 
and  she  stayed  ten  days.  I  had  to  have  medicated 
water  poured  in  every  two  hours,  and  take  whiskey 
and  strychnine  every  four  hours.  The  perspiration 
from  the  poison  was  very  offensive,  and  I  had  to  have 
alcohol  baths  twice  a  day  and  a  chill  one  every  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  suffered  intensely  then.  I  would 
sometimes  look  at  my  hand  and  wonder  if  it  would 
ever  get  better. 

Oh,  how  glad  I  would  be  when  the  doctor  would 
get  through  dressing  it !  But  everything  has  an  end- 
ing, and  so  did  my  trouble  with  blood  poisoning,  after 
being  under  Dr.  Hester's  care  from  May  9th  until 
July  1 7th,  making  fifty-nine  visits.  I  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  me  all  this  time.  May  God's  blessing 
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be  with  him  through  life,  and  may  he  live  a  righteous 
life,, and  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  wherever  he  may 
be.  ' 

"I  am  exulting  while  I  may, 
For  joy  is  uppermost  to-day." 

1866.  This  year  there  was  lots  of  work  to  do. 
Some  of  the  children  at  school  and  some  at  work  at 
home.  I  will  here  write  a  subscription,  or  copy  of  it, 
which  was  written  March  13,  1866,  for  John  Keplin- 
ger,  who  lost  his  limb  just  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
They  were  our  neighbors  then. 

SUGAR  GROVE,  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY,  ILL. 
We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  pay  to  John  Kep- 
linger,  who  has  lost  a  leg  in,  defence  of  our  coun- 
try, the  sum  annexed  to  our  names,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  to  get  an  artificial  leg. 

L.  H.  Unstad $2.00 

Charles  McLaughhan 2.00 

Anton  Gitcen 2.00 

R.  F.  Kerr i.oo 

David  Patton 5.00 

J.  H.  Flagge i.oo 

Harmon  Strayer i.oo 

Arthur  F.  Flagge 50 

Wm.  Montgomery   i.oo 

James  Mercer 50 

Stephen  Lamb i.oo 

Joshua  Lucas i.oo 

John  Warren i.oo 

A.  B.  Lucas i.oo 

W.  H.  H.  Elliot i.oo 

S.  P.  Mitchell i.oo 

George  P.  Gitson i.oo 

John  H.  Gitson i.oo 
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Aaron  Albier i  .00 

A.  M.  Elliot 50 

Elam  Wait 50 

Thomas  Elliot   i.oo 

Milton  Strayer 2.00 

Joseph  Harris   i.oo 

G.  O.  Marlatt i.oo 

James  B.  Lucas. i.oo 

John  Keplinger  lives  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
I  suppose  gets  a  good  pension  at  this  time,  March 
4,  1902. 

In  the  winter  of  1866  we  had  a  revival  in  the 
church.  Here,  I  see  by  a  letter  I  wrote  then,  that 
Billy  joined  the  church  at  Jacksonville  that  winter, 
and  some  names  here  at  home  that  united  with  the 
church — Mrs.  Hiram  Daniels,  George  Tanner,  and 
some  of  the  Sedletter  boys.  The  Rev.  Bannan  was 
the  pastor  at  that  time,  and  Father  Sedletter  worked 
in  the  meeting  all  the  time,  and  stayed  with  us  while 
the  meeting  lasted ;  and  Mrs.  Search  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  the  church  that  winter.  The  Search  family 
moved^  to  southern  Illinois  that  spring,  and  we  were 
sorry  to  see  them  leave  the  neighborhood,  for  Mr. 
Search  was  the  life  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  Flagg 
school-house  at  that  time, 

1867  came  with  its  'sorrows  and  joys,  as  most 
years  do.  On  February  20,  1867,  there  came  to  our 
home  a  new  baby  girl,  and  she  got  to  be  the  pet  of 
the  family,  and  ruled  things  as  she  pleased  in  her 
babyhood  and  girlhood  also.  That  winter  I  had  lung 
fever,  and  came  near  leaving  this  world;  was  sick 
about  four  weeks.  We  named  the  baby  Allie,  and 
now  there  had  been  eight  children  added  to  the  fam- 
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ily  in  a  little  over  twenty-one  years,  and  how  many 
wants  are  to  be  supplied  with  eight  children  to  care 
for.  When  Henry  C.  Dodge  wrote  "Nobody  knows 
but  mother,"  I  think  he  was  right. 

"Nobody  knows  of  the  work  it  makes 

To  keep  the  home  together, 
Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  it  takes, 
Nobody  knows  but  mother." 

Mary  Frayne  was  here,  and  had  been  for  over  one 
year,  and  stayed  until  the  next  May  or  June.  She 
was  a  kind,  good  girl. 

Billy  taught  school  at  the  Flagge  school-house 
that  winter,  and  Sammy  and  La  Fayette  went  to  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  to  school,  Sammy  to  the  Illinois 
College,  and  La  Fayette  to  the  deaf-mute  institution. 

Times  have  changed  since  then.  I  see  by  a  state- 
ment to-day  with  a  Paxton  hardware  and  implement 
store,  that  Mr.  Pattern  settled  February  7,  1867,  with 
the  hardware  man  at  Paxton.  He  had  bought  two 
Schutler  wagons,  and  they  cost  him  $242.50,  and  one 
barrel  of  flour  $14.50  and  one  $13.50,  and  there  were 
no  trusts  then.  And  sold  eleven  hundred  bushels  of 
rye  at  85  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  all  about  1867 
that  I  want  to  tell. 

1868  was  a  new  year  with  many  things  connected 
with  it.  Who  is  it  that  enters  a  new  year  without 
making  resolves  to  live  a  better  life,  and  we  should 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  the  blessings  we  receive  at 
his  hand.  We  should  praise  God  for  a  home  and  the 
blessings  of  a  home. 

But  what  changes  since  then !    I  take  from  a  store 
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bill  at  that  time,  dated  1868,  George  Wright's  store, 

a  few  items. 

One   one-half    pound   Young   Hyson 

Tea   $1.20 

One  one-half  Ib.  Young  Hyson  Tea.  .$1.20 

10  sheets  paper 10 

i  lead  pencil 10 

i  broom ...      .40 

12  pounds  sugar 2.00 

9  yards  bed  ticking 4.05 

4  spools  thread 40 

The  first  of  this  year  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  a  Mr. 
B.  L.  Buckley,  of  Loda,  and  Mr.  Patton  went  in  part- 
nership in  buying  cattle  and  having  them  fed  at  the 
Still  house  at  Loda.  It  was  a  losing  transaction  to 
the  Patton  family,  if  it  was  not  to  the  other  parties. 
It  caused  an  encumbrance  on  the  farm  that  was  not 
paid  until  after  Mr.  Patton's  death.  So  much  for 
listening  to  other  people.  In  a  letter  before  me  to- 
day, dated  March  26,  1868,  B.  S.  Buckley  wants  Mr. 
Patton  to  come  to  Fay's  bank  at  Paxton  and  sign  a 
note  for  one  thousand  dollars  with  the  other  two  men, 
but  that  was  not  the  end  of  it,  for  it  ended  with  four 
thousand  dollars  after  the  cattle  were  gone. 

In  April  I  bought  furniture  for  the  parlor.  I  gave 
ninety-five  dollars  for  six  pieces,  and  not  very  good 
at  that.  Mrs.  Edgar  taught  school  that  summer,  and 
Frank  and  Ida  went  to  school  that  year  for  the  first 
time.  So  ends  1868. 

I  forgot  to  tell  about  the  building  of  the  first 
church  that  was  built  in  the  country  around  here.  It 
was  built  in  1868.  It  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  still  stands  a  monument  to  many  that 
have  gone  to  their  long  home,  and  there  has  never 
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been  a  time  when  there  has  not  been  preaching  ser- 
vices in  it.  It  was  dedicated  in  November,  1868,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  N.  Davies.  It  is  known  as  Pleasant 
Grove  Church. 

I  have  before  me  a  note  that  Mr.  Patton  paid 
September  2,  1871,  that  had  been  given  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  on  account  of  some  of  the  subscribers  fail- 
ing to  pay  their  subscription — I  think  over  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  all ;  but  Mr.  Patton  was  very  proud  of 
our  church,  and  paid  it  willingly. 

1869.  My  memory  does  not  tell  me  very  much 
about  this  year,  for  I  do  not  remember  one  single 
thing  worth  telling  about,  unless  I  should  think  of 
something  after  this  writing. 

"Another  year  of  hope  and  fear 

And  bitter  strife 
Has  gone  into  the  past 

Of  mortal  life." 
(Written  thirty  years  ago,  and  just  printed.) 

1870.  This  year  was  without  special  events  to 
our  family.    Christmas  of  that  year  I  went  to  Chicago 
with  Edd.  Kingon,  a  deaf-mute  that  stayed  with  us 
that  year,  and  when,  he  went  home  to  spend  the  holi- 
days I  went  with  him,  and  stayed  four  days.     I  had 
a  nice  time,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  what  I 
saw  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  not  much  like  it  is  now. 
I  was  at  an  entertainment  at  the  Wabash  Avenue  M. 
E.  Church,  and  to  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  and  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  the  Museum, 
and  everything  was  different  from  what  I  had  ever 
seen.     I  thought  it  wonderful,  and  Mr.  Kingon  and 
family  entertained  me  royally,  and  showed  me  around 
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the  city.    I  came  home,  but  Edd  spent  some  time  be- 
fore he  came  back. 

September  3d  of  this  year  I  got  the  first  sewing- 
machine  that  I  ever  had,  only  a  little  hand  sewing- 
machine  to>  fasten  to  a  table;  but  the  Grover  and 
Baker  machine  cost  seventy-five  dollars,  a  note  on  a 
year's  time.  "P.  S.  Point  Pleasant,  Robert  Bradley, 
Agent,"  so  says  the  old  note  before  me. 

1871.  The  years  come  and  go,  whether  we  are 
ready  or  not.     Our  home  affairs  were  just  the  same 
as  usual  throughout  this  year,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber.    The  last  days  of  September  Mr.  Patton  and  I 
went  to  Indiana,  and  came  home  the  first  week  in 
October,  I  think  the  dryest  time  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
great  fire  at  Chicago  the  gth  of  October  made  us  all 
feel  sad;  and  the  forest  fires  filled  the  air  so  full  of 
smoke  that  you  could  not  see  very  far.    We  had  no 
deep  well  then,  and  had  to  haul  water  for  a  mile,  and 
the  stock  had  to  be  taken  to  the  creek  for  water.     It 
took  the  cattle  harder  half  of  the  time  to  get  the  cattle 
to  the  water  and  back. 

1872.  Our  family  still  the.  same,  and  the  same 
routine  of  work — raise  corn,  feed  cattle,  buy  cattle, 
sell  cattle,  feed  hogs,  sell  hogs.     Every  day  had  work 
to  be  done. 

1873  was  another  year  with  a  new  figure  three  in- 
stead of  two.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  sometimes  by 
mistake  put  the  old  one  instead  of  the  new  at  the  top 
of  the  page. 

1874.  The  new  year  had  dawned  upon  us  in  quiet 
beauty,  and  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  is  over  us. 
The  dear  old  year  was  kind  to  us.  Each  day  brought 
some  new  blessing  to  us,  whether  we  were  thankful 
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for  the  blessing  or  not.  The  new  year  brought  to  us 
a  deep  well,  with  fine  water,  aftej  three  months  of 
hard  work  and  many  discouragements,  Mr.  Ketchem 
and  Mr.  William  Le  Fever  sank  a  well,  or  made  a  trial 
for  a  well,  and  did  not  succeed,  and  then  moved  to  an- 
other place,  where  our  well  is  at  the  present  time; 
and  oh,  the  joy  that  came  to  us  when  the  well  was 
completed  that  June,  and  the  windmill  of  the  Haliday 
make  was  put  up  and  ready  for  work,  and  the  well- 
house  finished,  and  a  tank  for  the  milk  put  in !  There 
was  not  any  place  that  I  enjoyed  at  our  home  so 
much  as  the  well-house,  and  why  should  I  not,  after 
twenty  years  of  getting  water  sometimes  one  place 
and  sometimes  another.  One  shallow  well  would  go 
dry  and  we  would  go  to  another,  and  then  when  it 
rained  they  would  all  have  water  in  and  would  over- 
flow, and  the  water  would  not  be  fit  to  use,  not  even 
to  wash  dishes  in.  Sometimes  I  could  not  get  supper 
until  the  men  would  come  home  from  the  field  and 
haul  water.  This  was  Illinois  before  deep  wells  were 
made.  2  Peter  ii;  17:  Wells  without  water.  Rev. 
xxi :  6 :  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  life  freely.  All  the  years  since  that 
time  the  well  has  never  gone  dry,  for  the  supply  has 
never  run  out. 

1875.  Again  a  new  year  has  come  to  us.  The  old 
year  was  kind,  and  waited  and  watched  to  supply  all 
our  needs.  This  year  in  many  things  was  the  same 
to  us  as  other  years.  W.  F. 

W.  T.  Patton,  or  Billy  as  we  called  him  when  we 
wanted  him  to  get  up  to  breakfast,  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  get  married.  So  No- 
vember 25,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Fanny  M.  Flagge. 
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Our  family  had  been  going  up  the  mountain,  and 
stopped  on  the  top  when  Allie  was  born  in  1867,  and 
stayed  there  for  over  seven  years,  and  then  com- 
menced to  go  down  on  the  other  side,  one  by  one,  un- 
til all  are  gone,  and  I  am  left  alone.  Billy  sat  at  our 
table  longer  than  he  has  at  his  own,  at  this  writing. 

The  realm  of  advanced  activity  in  the  years  since 
that  time  is  everywhere  manifested;  the  resources  of 
every  department  are  being  fully  taxed.  Daring  ad- 
ventures, mechanical  inventions,  scientific  discoveries, 
commercial  enterprises — all  these  give  signs  of  pro- 
gress and  unparalleled  activity  in  the  years  since  the 
date  of  this  page. 

1876.  Almost  always  the  new  year  makes  us 
think  of  past  years,  and  what  may  happen  in  the  year 
we  make  our  figures  for  now. 

This  year  was  centennial  year,  and  many  memories 
of  that  time  cling  to  1776  and  to  the  year  1876,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  year  at  Philadelphia  that  year  was 
a  grand  celebration  of  the  one  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore. 

There  was  no  special  occurrence  in  our  family  that 
year  that  I  remember  of  until  October.  Mr.  Patton 
went  to  visit  his  old  home  in  Fountain  County,  In- 
diana, where  he  always  loved  to  go  so  well,  and  his 
oldest  sister  came  home  with  him  to  visit  us  a  week 
and  then  return  home.  Mr.  Patton  was  going  to  take 
her  home,  but  on  Friday  evening  she  took  a  chill. 
She  was  very  sick  from  the  first,  and  died  the  next 
Wednesday,  the  2Oth  of  October,  1876.  The  body 
was  taken  back  home.  It  was  so  sad  for  us  to  think 
how  well  she  was  when  she  came  to  us,  and  how  soon 
she  was  taken  from  us.  When  we  went  over  to  her 
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home  my  brother  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Centennial.  This  is  all  I  will  say  about 
this  year.  So  many  sad  things  come  to  us  in  our 
lives. 

1877.  The  new  years  come  to  us  with  many 
memories  of  the  past,  and  of  our  duty  before  us  for 
the  future  for  each  other,  and  to  live  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  the  world  might  be  benefited  by  us 
being  in  it  if  we  live  right. 

The  nth  of  February  the  first  granddaughter  was 
born  to  us.  W.  T.  Patton  and  Fanny  M.  Patton.  A 
bright  little  babe,  and  how  much  we  were  all  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare;  but  alas,  how  soon  it  was  taken 
from  us !  It  was  named  Eva, 

Some  time  before  this  I  had  been  called  to  super- 
intend the  arrangements  where  there  was  a  new  baby, 
and  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  mother  and  child, 
and  I  can  say  I  went  wherever  I  was  called,  day  or 
night,  rain  or  shine,  and  I  always  asked  God  to  guide 
me  aright  in  whatever  I  did,  and  success  attended  all 
my  work  of  this  kind,  and  there  was  never  a  death  of 
mother  or  child  in  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  my 
practice  of  that  kind  of  work  within  a  circle  of  three 
or  four  miles,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  miles.  I  was 
called  to  visit  the  sick  and  care  for  the  dying.  There 
were  no  trained  nurses  at  that  time,  and  the  under- 
taker was  not  sent  for  as  they  are  now.  I  always  knew 
that  there  was  no  one  sick  or  I  would  know  it,  for  I 
was  often  sent  for  before  the  doctor,  and  if  I  said  a 
doctor  was  needed  that  was  sufficient,  he  was  sent  for. 
I  would  often  stay  with  the  sick  and  the  dying  two 
or  three  days.  My  motto  was  that  if  I  could  be  more 
benefit  away  from  home  than  at  home  there  was  the 
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place  I  wanted  to  be.  I  never  lived  for  myself  alone. 
I  always  took  an  interest  in  other  people's  welfare. 
I  rejoice  that  I  was  permitted  to  live  at  the  time  I  did, 
and  in  the  evening  time  of  life  I  would  do  as  much  as 
ever  if  strength  would  permit  me  to  do  it ;  but  now  I 
will  do  as  much  as  I  can  with  my  pen  by  writing  letters 
and  cheering  words  to  all.  Poverty  and  riches  have 
little  to  do  with  our  happiness  in  this  life. 

1878.  How  soon  one  year  comes  after  another, 
and  we  have  to  live  right  on. with  our  lot,  whatever 
it  may  be.     Sometimes  we  are  sad,  and  do  not  know 
why  the  gloom  comes  over  us,  and  sometimes  joyful 
and  happy.    This  state  of  mind  is  for  our  best  welfare. 
I  think  a  contented,  happy  disposition  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  our  life;  anger  and  discontent, 
if  it  do€s  not  shorten  our  lives,  and  I  think  it  does 
sometimes,  makes  our  lives  disagreeable  to  ourselves 
and  those  around  us. 

About  one  year  ago  little  Eva  came  as  a  bud  of 
promise,  as  a  beautiful  flower,  but  how  soon  our 
hopes  are  blasted !  The  little  one  took  the  whooping- 
cough,  and  a  few  short  days  closed  her  bright  little 
life,  and  she  was  not  with  us,  for  God  took  her  to  his 
home  on  high,  the  first  of  our  own  family  and  a  tie 
in  heaven. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  more  that  I  want  to 
relate  about  this  year,  only  on  November  n,  1878, 
there  came  to  stay,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
that  was  taken  away  from  the  parents,  another  little 
girl  baby,  and  they  named  her  Ada. 

1879.  This  year  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  some 
of  our  family.    This  year,  the  loth  of  April,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  the  family  left  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
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the  family  circle,  the  loving  mother,  thp  kind  and  in- 
dulgent father,  and  the  affectionate  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, for  the  affections  of  another,  and  changed  her 
name  from  Martha  I.  Patton  to  Martha  I.  Flagg,  to 
share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  husband,  James  W. 
Flagg.  One  more  had  left  the  parental  roof.  The 
family  are  going  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  one 
by  one. 

This  was  a  prosperous  year  on  the  farm.  The 
largest  and  best  crop  of  wheat  that  year,  and  our  cat- 
tle were  fine  and  did  well.  We  got  a  good  price  for 
everything. 

1880.  This  year  came  in  with  joy  and  gladness, 
but  how  soon  our  joy  may  be  turned  to  sorrow.  We 
never  know  what  a  day  may  bring  to  us,  and  we  will 
be  called  to  endure  trials  that  we  think  we  cannot 
bear  up  under.  This  was  the  case  with  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Patton  left  home  February  the  2Oth  of  this 
year,  on  Friday  morning,  and  went  to  his  old  home 
over  on  Coal  Creek,  what  he  always  felt  was  his  home 
more  than  Illinois;  after  living  here  twenty-six  years. 
Fountain  County  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  home  we 
had  here. 

That  night  he  took  a  chill,  pneumonia  developed, 
and  there  was  no  remedy.  The  doctors  were  power- 
less. Dr.  Spinning,  of  Covington,  and  Dr.  Pettit,  of 
Veedersburgh,  were  both  called.  He  had  gone  to 
the  farm  that  his  father  had  given  him  to  stay  all 
night.  A  Mr.  Isley  lived  there,  and  had  the  farm 
rented.  I  was  telegraphed  for,  and  went  to  Rankin 
that  night  and  stayed,  and  left  the  next  morning  at 
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four  o'clock.  I  got  there  at  noon,  and  found  him  very 
sick. 

I  dispatched  for  Charley,,  and  he  got  there  Thurs- 
day, and  Thursday  I  sent  for  Samuel,  and  he  got  there 
Friday,  and  all  the  rest  came  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  suffering  was  all  over  with 
him.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last,  and  had  been  all 
through  his  sickness,  and  what  a  consolation  it  was  to 
hear  him  tell  all  about  every  arrangement  that  he 
wanted  made,  and  about  the  place  he  wanted  his  re- 
mains laid  to  rest.  He  wanted  the  Rev.  Mushgrove 
sent  for.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Danville 
at  that  time,  and  he  came.  He  put  his  arms  around 
Mr.  Mushgrove's  neck  and  talked  to  him  so  much. 
The  consolation  there  was  in  all  this.  His  life  was 
ended  February  29,  1880. 

His  life  had  been  spent  in  hard  work,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  to  give  all  his  children  a  good 
education,  and  for  their  welfare  in  everything,  and  to 
dp  all  he  could  for  the  sick  or  distressed,  but  he  did 
not  have  much  patience  with  lazy  people. 

His  body  was  removed  to  his  brother's,  William 
Patton's,  and  the  Rev.  Mushgrove  preached  the  ser- 
mon from  Revelations  xxii.  5.  "And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 
of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and 
they  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  Rev.  Mushgrove 
was  a  blessed,  godly  man,  and  a  man  without  enemies. 
He  read  for  his  lesson  the  seventh  chapter  of  Job, 
and  it  was  so  appropriate,  especially  the  tenth  verse 
of  the  chapter:  "He  shall  return  no  more  to  his 
house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more." 
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At  his  request  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  with 
his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  a  sister. 

I  did  not  come  home  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  it  was  a  sad  place  to  come  to,  for  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  a  family  and  a  large  indebtedness  on 
the  estate  were  all  left  for  me  to  manage,  and  I  felt 
like  I  never  wanted  to  do  another  thing.  But  I  found 
that  it  would  not  do  to  let  everything  go  and  not  take 
care  of  what  there  was,  for  it  had  cost  lots  of  hard 
work,  for  we  had  always  worked  early  and  late,  and 
did  not  have  many  holidays  or  idle  days  either  in  the 
year. 

Samuel  H.  Patton  was  at  home.  He  was  a  loving 
and  obedient  son,  and  did  everything  he  could  in 
working  and  advice  in  every  way,  and  the  family 
owed  him  many  thanks  for  the  welfare  and  the  care 
he  took  of  the  property  and  of  the  family.  He  was 
more  like  a  father  than  a  brother,  and  his  very  pres- 
ence was  a  benediction  to  me;  how  many  times  his 
cheerful  and  wise  words  cheered  and  kept  me  from 
discouragement  and  being  down-hearted!  His  very 
life  was  to  lift  up  the  despondent.  No  one  knew  how 
good  he  was  only  those  that  lived  with  him  and  ate 
at  the  same  table  with  him;  but  we  managed  every- 
thing for  the  best  as  far  as  we  knew  how,  and  paid  a 
large  indebtedness,  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  and  never  sold  a  foot  of  land  or  borrowed  a 
dollar  to  pay  the  debts  either;  but  everything  pros- 
pered, and  all  the  debts  were  paid,  all  our  own,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  security  debts  for 
other  people. 

This  year  there  were  two  grandsons  born  in  the 
family.  A  son  to  W.  T.  and  Fanny  Patton,  the  5th  of 
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July,  1880,  and  was  another  addition  to  the  name  of 
Patton,  and  he  was  named  David.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1880,  a  son  was  born  to  J.  W.  Flagg  and 
Martha  I.  Flagg,  and  he  was  named  David  Ross 
Flagg.  He  ought  to  be  true  to  his  country  if  his 
name  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

September  28,  1880,  La  Fayette  Patton  and  Ella 
McHenry  were  married;  another  one  less  to  sit  at  the 
table,  and  one  more  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
when  all  will  be  gone.  They  were  married  at  Sparta, 
111.  None  of  our  family  at  the  wedding  only  Charley 
Patton. 

1 88 1.  The  old  year  with  all  its  sorrows  and  trials 
has  gone  into  the  past,  and  a  new  year  commences 
with  all  its  cares.  There  was  so  much  to  be  looked 
after  and  so  many  wants  to  be  supplied,  our  plans  to 
be  laid  to  meet  the  demands  that  had  to  be  paid,  grain 
to  be  sold,  stock  to  be  got  ready  for  market,  the  farm 
to  be  looked  after,  and  an  account  to  be  kept  to  tell 
the  outlay  and  income  of  what  was  done.  In  this 
year  there  was  a  son  born  to  Ella  and  La  Fayette 
Patton. 

1882  was  about  as  the  old  year  that  has  passed 
into  history.     Good-by,  dear  old  year,  if  tears  must 
fall  about  the  times  and  trials  of  the  past,  I  think  this 
year  was  about  the  same  as  the  one  that  had  just 
passed,  but  I  had  been  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  visit 
where  I  was  needed.    So  many  in  the  country  around 
date  their  birthday  this  year,  who  are  twenty  years  old 
now. 

1883  was  another  year  of  labor  and  toil;  looking 
after  business  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  ones  that  wanted  me  to  visit  them 
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for  their  benefit,  for  my  place  was  where  I  was  needed 
the  most.  We  were  getting  along  with  the  debts,  and 
everything  was  prospering. 

This  year,  April  19,  1883,  there  was  a  boy  came 
to  live  with  W.  T.  and  Fanny  Fatten,  and  they  named 
him  Charley.  A  large  fat  baby,  and  he  is  that  way 
now,  only  he  is  not  a  baby.  In  September  of  this  year 
little  Freddy  died.  On  October  6th  of  this  year  Al- 
fred Ray  Patton  was  born  to  La  Fayette  and  Ella 
Patton,  and  now  he  is  six  feet  tall. 

1884.     "But  yesterday  is  part  of  forever, 

With  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days. 
Which  never  shall  visit  us  more  with  their 

bloom  and  their  blight 

Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

— Selected. 

Well,  this  year  came  in  with  joy  and  happiness, 
but  alas,  how  soon  our  joy  is  turned  to  mourning !  In 
the  first  month  of  this  year  a  dear  one  to  me  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  thirty-one  days'  sickness 
took  him  from  us  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manly  beauty,  with  his  noble  figure  above 
the  middle  height,  and  his  cheering  words  to  me,  for  I 
was  more  to  him  than  many  mothers  are  to  sons  of 
his  age.  He  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
never  came  down  in  the  morning  but  what  he  had 
some  pleasant  word  or  a  greeting  of  some  kind.  There 
was  no  remedy  that  did  any  good.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelso 
was  faithful  in  attendance,  and  everything  that  could 
be  done  was  done,  but  to  no  avail.  He  was  delirious 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  fever  never  abated  from  the 
first  until  the  last. 

His  suffering  came  to  an  end  on  February  23d, 
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aged  twenty-six  years  and  eleven  months,  four  years 
after  his  father  was  taken  away,  in  February  also,  and 
Charles  D.  Patton  was  gone  from  us.  He  always  sat 
at  the  place  at  the  table  that  his  father  did,  and  then 
the  table  had  no  one  at  the  end,  but  I  would  put  a 
plate  there  if  there  was  no  one  to  occupy  it.  How 
often  in  the  morning  I  would  look  to  see  him  come 
downstairs,  but  he  never  came,  and  his  laughing  blue 
eyes  never  greeted  me  any  more. 

His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Free 
Methodist  Church,  from  Peter  i.  24:  "For  all  flesh 
is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  thereof 
fadeth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for- 
ever." The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Rankin.  He  was  pastor  there  at  that 
time. 

We  laid  his  body  to  rest  on  our  own  land,  and  it 
was  cleared  off  and  surveyed,  and  I  gave  it  for  a  ceme- 
tery ground,  and  I  have  put  an  iron  fence  around  the 
ground  at  a  cost  of  over  six  hundred  dollars,  and  it 
is  recorded  on  the  records  in  Urbana,  Champaign 
County,  Illinois.  I  did  this  in  memory  of  the  beloved 
son,  Charley. 

1885.  Softly,  O,  softly, 

They  come  and  they  go, 
This  year  as  the  rest, 
With  its  joy  and  woe. 

February  of  this  year  saw  one  of  the  family  leave 
the  home  of  her  childhood  for  the  protection  of  an- 
other. Ida  J.  Patton  and  Charles  Augustus  Lamb 
were  married,  and  one  less  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
one  less  in  the  home.'  Oh  how  sad  we  feel  sometimes, 
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when  one  by  one  they  leave  the  home!  But  such  is 
life.  They  were  married  February  12,  1885. 

September  28,  1885,  another  son  was  born  to  J. 
W.  Flagg  and  Martha  I.  Flagg,  and  they  named  him 
Willie,  and  that  is  all  the  name  he  has  yet,  poor  boy ! 

Well,  things  went  along  as  usual,  but  all  these 
years  I  always  attended  church,  and  enjoyed  going  to 
church  more  than  anything  else,  and  teaching  little 
boys  in  Sabbath  school.  The  weeks  were  not  so  long 
when  I  got  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

On  December  13,  1885,  there  was  born  to  Ida  J. 
Lamb  and  C.  A.  Lamb  a  sweet  little  lamb  for  them 
to  feed  and  care  for,  and  they  named  her  Nellie,  and 
that  is  her  name  yet,  and  she  is  larger  than  her  mother 
now. 

1886.     Standing  at  the  portal 
Of  the  opening  year, 
Go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life, 
Go  while  it  is  called  to-day; 
For  the  years  go  out  and  the  years  come  in, 
Regardless  of  those  who  may  lose  or  win. 

— Selected. 

Our  work  was  about  the  same  as  the  work  on  the 
farm  is  one  year  after  another,  but  I  think  the  farmer 
has  more  privileges  than  the  man  in  the  factories  and 
shops.  A  man  on  a  farm,  if  he  loses  a  day  or  two,  has 
something  growing  if  he  has  anything  to- grow,  and  if 
he  has  not  it  is  not  much  difference  where  he  is,  he 
will  not  do  any  good. 

The  3d  of  February  I  went  to  Indiana  for  my 
brother's  birthday.  I  thought  he  had  lived  sixty 
years,  and  I  wanted  to  eat  dinner  with  him  that  day. 
I  went  without  any  announcement  of  my  coming, 
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and  surprised  him  a  little  perhaps.  It  was  the  4th  of 
February,  but  the  next  time  they  expected  me  to  be 
there,  and  the  event  is  celebrated  yet  at  that  home. 

This  year,  on  August  nth,  a  little  girl  baby  made 
its  appearance  at  W.  T.  and  Fanny  Patton's,  and 
claimed  admittance  as  one  of  the  family,  and  they 
adopted  her  and  called  her  Carrie  Patton. 

1887.  Oh  how  soon  the  year  is  gone  and  another 
comes,  with  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  old  for  the 
new!    And  we  love  changes  often  with  every  thing, 
but  I  always  loved  the  old.     This  year  was  a  pros- 
perous year,  and  all  on  the  farm  went  well.    The  debt- 
paying  time  had  passed  now,  and  we  did  not  feel 
crowded,  and  could  do  more  as  we  pleased. 

March  2,  1887,  there  was  another  little  lamb  came 
to  Ida  and  Gus  Lamb's,  and  they  named  him  Charley. 
He  is  a  good  boy,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  man, 
for  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man. 

On  the  29th  of  March  of  this  year  there  was  born 
a  son  to  Ella  and  Bub  Patton.  They  named  him  Sam- 
uel Delaware  Patton.  I  began  to  think  the  name 
would  live  another  decade  perhaps,  and  grandchildren 
were  not  so  much  of  a  variety  as  they  were  a  few  years 
before. 

1888.  What  shall  I  wish?     Treasures  of  earth? 
No,  a  happy  year  from  start  to  finish,  with  the  hap- 
piness of  being  good  and  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
we  may  be  led  by  him  every  day  in  the  year.     Then 
come  joys  or  sorrows,  we  have  the  consolation  that 
we  have  lived  right  and  no  regrets  about  the  past. 
We  run  the  farm,  and  everything  moved  along  all 
right  this  year. 

October  18,  1888,  there  came  to  B'illy  and  Fanny 
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a  little  girl,  and  they  called  her  Elsie.  She  is  not 
very  large  yet,  but  the  baby  of  the  family  is  almost 
always  babied  too  much  for  their  own  good. 

1889.      "Send  out  the  sunlight, 

The  sunlight  of  cheer, 
Send  out  the  sunlight 
In  letter  and  word  this  New  Year, 
It  will  do  good  and  give  cheer." 

This  year  we  fed  the  last  cattle  that  we  fed  for 
ten  years.  We  fed  thirty-six  head,  which  weighed 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  apiece,  and  sold 
for  $3. ox>  per  hundred,  and  Mr.  Holderman  lost 
money  on  them,  or  I  did,  for  he  never  paid  the  loss. 
Sold  January  23d. 

February  5,  1889,  Bub  and  Ella  had  a  new  arrival 
at  their  home,  a  little  boy  baby,  and  they  named  him 
Harry  Patton,  but  he  is  not  small  for  his  age  now, 
and  is  the  youngest  grandson  called  Patton. 

This  April,  Grace  Kirkley  came  to>  our  house  to 
board  and  teach  school  at  the  Sugar  Grove  school- 
house,  and  afterward  changed  her  name  to  Patton. 

June  2,  1889,  there  was  a  little  baby  born  to  Ida 
J.  and  C.  A.  Lamb,  and  they  named  her  Alice,  but 
when  they  want  her  to  wash  dishes  they  call  her  by  the 
shortest  name  on  record. 

On  the  3  ist  of  this  May  was  the  most  appalling 
disaster,  the  great  Johnston  flood.  I  remember  the 
day  so  well.  As  I  went  to  Ida's  that  day,  on  Friday, 
the  wind  blew  so  hard  I  thought  the  buggy  would  be 
blown  over  and  some  one  hurt,  but  we  got  there  safe, 
but  the  sad  news  of  the  flood  and  the  great  loss  of  life 
was  enough  to  sadden  the  hardest  heart. 

In  August,  Frank  Patton's  eyes  were  very  sore, 
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as  they  had  been  all  his  life,  and  he  went  to  Chicago 
to  have  them  treated.  He  could  hardly  see  anything. 
Samuel  went  with  him,  and  came  home,  and  then  I 
went  to  Chicago  to  see  him,  and  be  of  some  assistance 
to  him  if  I  could. 

1890.  This  was  a  lonely  year  at  the  beginning. 
Allie  was  at  Jacksonville,  at  the  Female  College ;  Sam- 
uel was  at  Clarence  most  of  the  time ;  and  all  the  com- 
pany that  I  had  was  the  help  that  stayed  with  me  to 
work.    Only  Frank  was  left. 

The  4th  of  February  I  went  to  my  brother's  birth- 
day, and  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  my  dear 
Aunt  Jane  Campbell.  She  died  February  28,  1890, 
after  being  a  sufferer  for  many  years  with  the  eczema, 
but  perhaps  pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
her  death. 

1891.  September  2/th,  £  baby  girl  came  to  make 
her  home  with  Ida  and  Gus  Lamb,  and  they  named 
her  Edith.     She  is  a  smart  little  girl,  and  learns  well 
at  school. 

1892.  The  new  year's  good  resolutions  are  as 
spotless  as  the  snow.    The  snow  will  melt  away,  and 
most  of  our  good  resolutions  also. 

This  year,  as  I  remember  it,  was  a  prosperous 
one,  and  everything  went  well,  but  in  September  there 
came  a  thunder-storm  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Sammy, 
as  we  all  called  him,  told  me  he  was  going  to  get 
married.  Those  were  not  the  words,  but  that  was 
what  the  words  meant,  and  the  words  shook  the  foun- 
dation of  my  life,  and  was  one  of  the  trials  that  we 
never  forget.  He  had  been  my  counselor  and  guide 
for  twelve  years  almost,  after  his  father's  death,  and 
I  never  expected  him  to  get  married,  for  he  had  ex- 
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pressed  himself  often  to  me  that  he  would  not  leave 
me.  But  changes  come  to  us,  and  we  do  what  we 
think  we  would  not  do,  but  the  new  relations  he 
formed  never  changed  his  love  and  care  for  me. 

He  and  Grace  L.  Kirkley  were  married  the  i/th 
of  October,  1892,  and  started  on  a  trip  to  the  North- 
west the  same  evening.  They  traveled  over  the  great 
Northwest,  and  to  Oregon  and  California,  and  were 
gone  two  months  and  a  half.  How  glad  we  were  to 
see  them' ! 

They  had  a  splendid  trip,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  and 
all  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  different  countries, 
especially  western  Washington  and  the  fine  cities  and 
the  surroundings.  I  make  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters.  He  says :  "I  could  not  tell  you  about  the 
charms  of  Seattle.  I  will  not  try  to  describe  it  to  you, 
for  I  could  not  if  I  would.  I  could  not  begin  to  give 
you  its  advantages,  and  how  much  I  am  in  love  with 
the  city  and  its  surroundings.  It  certainly  has  the 
brightest  future  of  any  city  I  was  ever  in.  Its  loca- 
tion, its  unsurpassed  climate,  and  its  productive  val- 
leys and  fine  fruit  and  abundant  fish.  It  is  almost 
surrounded  by  water  of  the  clearest  and  purest  kind. 
Seattle  has  a  system  of  street-car  lines  of  about 
forty  miles,  fifty  banks,  one  hundred  and  thirty  hotels, 
and  everything  in  like  proportion.  Vegetation  of  all 
kinds  is  as  green  in  November  as  in  Illinois  in  June. 
Squashes  that  I  could  not  lift,  plenty  of  potatoes  that 
would  weigh  three  pounds,  and  cabbages — well,  I  will 
not  tell  you  how  large  they  grow;  but  everything  is 
on  the  broad  gauge  and  grows  to  immense  propor- 
tions." 

After  their  return  they  did  as  most  people  do, 
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visited  with  friends,  and  then  went  to  housekeeping  in 
Clarence.  Sammy  always  came  home  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  see  how  I  was  getting  along,  and  never  took 
any  of  his  things  away  from  home,  only  Grace  took 
some  of  his  clothes  away. 

1893.  The  year  to  be  remembered  by  me  and 
some  of  the  family  has  passed  into  history  and  num- 
bered with  the  past  years.  This  new  year  was  to  us 
the  same  as  to  work  and  improving  the  farm,  and  hav- 
ing the  farming  done  and  the  stock  tended  to  and 
everything  looked  after. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  history 
has  it  as  the  greatest  event  of  our  time,  in  the  way 
of  all  the  world  and  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
having  all  participated  in  the  exhibits  that  were  there. 

The  last  of  June  some  of  our  family  went  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  came  home  on  Saturday  and  the 
Sabbath  day.  I  came  home  on  Saturday.  W.  T.  Pat- 
ton  and  wife  and  two*  oldest  children,  J.  W.  Flagg  and 
wife  and  oldest  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goodwin, 
Miss  Maggy  McHenry,  and  I  went  along  to  take  care 
of  the  rest,  or  because  I  was  the  oldest,  and  stood 
the  trip  the  best  of  any  of  the  crowd,  for  they  went 
out  at  night  and  I  went  to  bed  and  rested.  I  enjoyed 
the  trip,  and  got  good  pay  for  my  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

I  will  tell  some  things  of  the  California  building 
as  I  remember  it.  It  was  fashioned  after  the  ancient 
Spanish  Missions  of  that  state;  the  interior  illustrates 
the  California  of  to-day.  The  display  in  this  building 
was  wonderful.  It  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  grandest  on  the  grounds.  I  remember  one 
thing  especially ;  a  full-sized  artificial  horse  all  covered 
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with  prunes,  the  natural  color  that  we  buy  them,  only 
the  bridle  and  shoes  were  of  a  lighter  shade  of  color. 
It  also  had  the  first  piece  of  gold  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, 

Well,  our  own  state  is  worth  telling  about.  The 
draped  figure  with  arms  outstretched,  which  crowned 
the  south  entrance  to  the  Illinois  building  was  called 
"Illinois  Welcoming  the  Nations."  I  remember  the 
farm  scenery,  all  constructed  out  of  corn  material — 
corn  husks,  corn  cobs,  corn  stalks,  corn  colored  and 
in  the  ear.  It  was  grand,  I  can  say,  and  the  fish  com- 
missioners of  the  state  gave  an  exhibit  of  native  and 
cultivated  fish,  which  I  admired  very  much. 

The  Horticultural  Building  passes  description.  I 
would  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  such  a  beautiful 
place,  it  had  such  charms  for  me;  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  had  contributed  to  their  display,  half  a  mil- 
lion pansies,  one  hundred  thousand  roses,  and  mil- 
lions of  other  flowers. 

The  Washington  building  was  notable  for  its  large 
timber  brought  from  Puget  Sound  on  special  trains 
of  cars.  We  ate  just  outside  on  the  grass  one  day,  and 
enjoyed  our  dinner  very  much,  and  talked  about  the 
trees  that  were  in  the  building  in  the  rough,  not 
hewed  at  all.  Well,  enough  of  this  I  think  for  this 
time. 

On  September  19,  1893,  another  little  girl  was 
born  to  Ida  and  C.  A.  Lamb.  They  named  her  Hal- 
lie,  and  she  is  a  pretty  child.  She  does  not  talk  much, 
but  while  she  does  not  talk  she  thinks  a  good  deal. 

1894.  We  change  from  the  old  into  the  new  year 
with  all  of  its  obligations  and  cares,  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  we  do  not  know  what  a  day  will  bring  forth.  This 
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year  one  more  went  away  from  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood— one  more  gone  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
the  bottom  will  soon  be  reached ;  only  one  more  left. 
Allie  Patton  thought  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
wpuld  be  to  do  as  the  rest  had  done,  to  get  married 
and  do  for  herself. 

What  a  trial  to  give  up  the  last  girl  of  the  family ! 
All  say,  "Now  what  will  you  do?"  "Who  will  you 
live  with  now?"  "Will  you  move  to  town  ?"  All  had 
some  advice  to  give  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Well,  I  did  just  as  I  had  been  doing. 
Stayed  in  the  old  home,  which  was  home  to  me  still. 
I  always  loved  my  home  better  than  I  did  any  place 
else,  but  I  have  to  depend  on  other  people's  children 
to  help  me  make  it  a  home  for  myself,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ones  that  have  stayed  with  me  in  these  years 
have  all  been  good  to  me,  and  I  have  had  a  good  home 
with  the  different  ones.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  home 
for  them,  for  some  of  them  did  not  have  any  home  but 
my  home,  but  how  well  have  I  succeeded?  I  do>  not 
know  what  they  would  say  about  it,  but  I  hope  that 
I  did  not  do  anything  wrong  about  the  way  I  treated 
them. 

Mary  Allie  Patton  and  David  Henry  Cade  were 
married  June  7,  1894,  and  went  to  Chicago  the  same 
evening,  and  came  back  to  visit  his  folks  at  Peresvill, 
Indiana,  and  soon  after  went  to  housekeeping  in  Po- 
tomac, Illinois. 

I  have  found  that  children  are  not  quite  the  same 
after  they  get  in  homes  of  their  own ;  the  interests  are 
different.  But  we  have  to  give  them  up,  and  it  is 
harder  to  give  up  the  last  one  than  the  first  one,  when 
there  are  younger  ones  when  the  oldest  one  goes  away 
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from  home.  But  this  is  the  way  we  all  did,  and  it  is 
right,  and  one  of  God's  commands.  This  is  enough 
for  one  year. 

1895.  Standings  at  the  portals 

Of  the  opening  year. 

This  year  had  sorrows  and  joys  which  we  could 
not  foresee,  and  it  is  well  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
we  have  to  go  through  with,  or  we  could  not  do  it. 
Everything  went  well  at  home  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  nth  of  March,  1895.  La  Fayette  and  Ella 
Patton  had  a  little  girl  born  to  them,  an  only  daugh- 
ter, and  how  they  prized  her  and  seemed  so  proud  of 
her!  They  named  her  Ruth.  May  she  be  like  Ruth 
of  old. 

In  April  the  sad  omens  came  to  me  that  another 
one  of  the  family  would  soon  be  taken.  Oh,  how  my 
heart  sank  at  the  thought !  But  I  saw  there  was  no 
remedy,  and  God  alone  could  restore  him  to  health. 
I  cared  for  him  in  babyhood,  and  loved  him  more  and 
more  as  years  went  on;  he  was  my  comfort,  shared 
my  hopes  and  fears.  But  alas,  he  was  taken  and  I 
was  left!  And  how  hard  it  is  to  give  up  the  ones 
that  cheer  us  soi  often  in  our  trials  when  we  are  cast 
down!  Every  day  the  disease  gained  a  little,  and 
every  day  found  him  a  little  weaker  and  less  able  to 
stand  the  disease. 

He  and  Grace  came  one  Sabbath  evening  the  first 
of  June,  and  when  they  started  home  that  evening  I 
went  out  to  see  them  start  away.  I  felt  that  he  would 
never  go  away  from  home  again.  That  was  his  last 
time  to  start  away.  Soon  after  that  he  went  to  Indi- 
ana Mineral  Springs.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  he 
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would  be  just  as  well  off  at  home,  and  said  he  realized 
that  his  condition  was  not  a  very  desirable  one.  He 
came  home  in  July,  and  stayed  at  his  home  in  Clar- 
ence, and  then  after  a  stay  there  came  down  to  the  old 
homestead,  and  never  went  away  until  kind  hands 
took  him  away. 

He  got  worse  from  day  to  day.  Dr.  Wylie  and 
Dr.  Kelso  attended  him,  but  everything  failed  to  help 
him.  August  19,  1895,  at  9 130  A.  M.,  he  bid  farewell 
to  this  world  and  all  his  friends,  and  they  were  legion. 
He  had  a  kind  word  for  all,  whoever  they  might  be. 

The  funeral  on  the  2ist  was  largely  attended.  He 
had  been  supervisor  of  the  township,  and  every  super- 
visor in  the  county  was  present,  and  all  the  county 
officers.  Senator  Bogardus  had  charge  of  the  fu- 
neral. Rankin  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  a  member,  was  present  in  a  body,  and 
brought  a  very  handsome  floral  tribute.  The  floral 
offering  of  the  supervisors  was  "Gates  Ajar."  and  the 
citizens  of  Paxton  a  floral  pillow,  and  numerous  other 
floral  offerings  by  the  family  and  other  friends. 

The  pall-bearers  were  A.  J.  Laurence,  T.  J.  Sowers 
and  Tim  Ross  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  Taylor 
Morrison,  W.  H.  H.  Elliot,  and  George  Marshall, 
old  friends.  The  Rev.  Dubois  and  Rev.  Clark,  of 
Rantoul,  and  U.  Z.  Gilmer,  of  Paxton,  conducted  the 
services.  After  the  services  the  remains  were  followed 
to  the  Sugar  Grove  Cemetery  and  deposited  beside  a 
dear  brother  to  him,  who  died  eleven  years  before. 

"We  say  farewell,  but  not  forever, 
'Tis  God  that  has  bereft  us, 
He  can  all  our  sorrows  heal." 

The  last  day  of  October  of  this  year  a  little  girl 
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came  into  the  family  of  C.  A.  and  Ida  Lamb.  They 
named  her  Clara,  and  she  still  lives  there  as  bright  as 
a  button. 

December  3,  1895,  there  was  born  to  D.  H.  and 
Allie  Cade  a  little  girl,  and  they  named  her  Ruth,  for 
her  grandmother  Cade.  Three  granddaughters  in 
one  year,  all  going  to  school..  May  they  all  be  good 
while  they  live  in  this  world. 

1896.  The  old  year  with  its  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows is  gone,  and  we  hail  the  happy  new  year's  dawn, 
and  may  we  not  forget  the  good  resolutions  we  make. 

Peace  and  plenty  were  the  blessings  of  this  year, 
for  which  we  should  be  thankful,  but  there  is  always 
some  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  on  May  ist  of  this 
year  I  had  the  misfortune  to  run  a  nail  in  my  foot, 
and  it  gave  me  lots  of  trouble.  Heart  trouble  followed 
it,  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  at  home,  and  part 
of  the  time  I  was  very  sick,  sometimes  dangerously 
so.  Then  I  had  to  give  up  looking  after  other  sick 
people  that  needed  my  assistance.  Dr.  Wylie  and 
Dr.  Brewer  were  my  attendants. 

1897.  This  year  was  a  prosperous  year,  but  I  did 
not  regain  my  health  until  in  the  summer.     I  went 
to  see  Dr.  Wylie  once  or  twice  a  week  all  spring ;  but 
in  the  providence  of  God  I  have  been  restored  to 
health  from  the  most  terrible  diseases  that  the  human 
family  is  heir  to  in  this  life. 

Can  we  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  the  blessings 
we  received  this  year,  for  God  was  the  one  that  gave 
the  blessing,  and  to  him  be  the  praise. 

1898.  The  blessings  of  the  past  year  should  make 
us  cheerful  and  happy  this  year,  but  how  prone  we  are 
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to  forget  past  blessings.  This  year  was  as  most  years 
are  on  the  farm ;  feed  the  horses  in  the  morning,  and 
milk  the  cows,  and  feed  the  hogs  and  cattle  in  the 
winter  months ;  then  spring  comes,  and  you  still  feed 
the  horses  and  milk  the  cows  and  put  the  cattle  on 
pasture,  if  there  is  any,  but  hurry  around  to  get 
ready  for  sowing  oats  and  planting  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  everything  else  you  want  to  raise  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  garden. 

Talk  about  the  rain  and  cold  and  sunshine.  We 
would  not  raise  much  if  we  did  not  have  these  things, 
and  how  helpless  we  are  when  these  things  do  not 
come. 

When  there  are  good  crops  and  good  prices,  and 
we  have  hogs  and  cattle  to  sell,  and  corn  and  oats, 
then  the  farmers  feel  happy,  if  it  is  their  disposition; 
but  there  are  some  chronic  grumblers,  you  know,  and 
the  world  was  never  made  right  for  them.  It  is  too 
cold  or  too  warm,  or  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  something 
else.  But  many  other  occupations  are  more  confining 
than  the  farm,  and  the  farmer  thinks  he  has  a  hard 
life,  but  they  are  out  and  see  the  beauties  of  nature, 
if  they  take  time  to  think  of  it,  and  how  beautiful  it 
is;  and  those  that  are  shut  up  in  factories  and  many 
other  places,  how  they  love  to  take  an  outing  some- 
times. Well,  enough  of  this. 

Another  trial  was  in  store  for  me.  December  of 
this  year  Franklin  Patton  and  Oaka  Mendenhall  were 
married,  and  went  South  for  the  winter ;  and  that  was 
another  trial  to  give  up  the  last  one  of  the  family. 
This  was  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  last  one  was  gone, 
and  I  alone  left  to  hold  the  fort,  but  it  is  home  for 
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me  yet.  I  have  gone  out  and  in  at  the  same  doors 
for  forty-Mo  years,  and  if  I  could  write  about  the 
changes  ofthis  country  and  the  people  that  have  lived 
here  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Frank  had  lived-at  home  all  his  life,  and  had  been 
a  comfort  to  me  and  an  obedient  son,  and  after  he 
was  a  man  whatever  I  wanted  him  to  do  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  do  it,  and  after  Sammy's  death  he 
looked  after  the  farm  for  me,  and  before  also,  after 
Sammy  was  married. 

But  oh,  how  I  felt  when  he  left  the  home  that  he 
had  for  so  many  years!  The  morning  of  the  5th  of 
December,  when  he  left  home  to  go  and  get  married, 
I  went  down  in  the  cellar  to  keep  from  seeing  him 
start  away.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing 
the  last  one  get  married,  and  I  did  not  go  to  the 
wedding,  which  was  at  Danville,  December  6,  1898. 
They  went  South  and  stayed  a  few  weeks,  and  came 
back. 

1899.  This  was  a  lonely  new  year  to  me;  not  one 
of  my  family  left,  but  Brack  James  was  here,  and  was 
so  much  company,  and  always  had  something  to  say 
whenever  he  came  in  and  whenever  he  went  out,  and 
took  lots  of  interest  in  my  welfare  and  in  the  work. 
Etta  Johnston  was  so  good  to  me  also,  but  the  tears 
would  come  sometimes  when  perhaps  all  my  own 
children  were  asleep  in  their  own  homes,  and  not 
thinking  of  mother. 

Frank  and  Oaka  came  home,  and  Frank  built  a 
house  at  the  Sugar  Grove,  and  they  moved  there  the 
next  spring,  but  Frank  came  home  often,  and  how 
glad  I  was  to  see  him  if  he  came  every  day. 
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1900.  Well,  here  is  a  change  in  the  figures.  We 
make  the  last  one  of  the  significant  figures,  and  it  will 
be  made  for  almost  a  century  in  every  transaction,  and 
go  down  in  history  about  the  great  transactions  of 
the  world.  This  year  was  the  same.  I  had  some  cat- 
tle fed  this  year,  and  sold  them  the  last  of  May. 

This  May  was  another  month  to  be  remembered 
by  me.  There  came  a  morning  that  May  that  I  re- 
member so  well.  Frank  stopped  as  he  was  going  to 
Paxton  to  see  Dr.  Wylie.  He  had  never  been  well  all 
his  life,  and  I  saw  that  his  time  was  short  here  in  this 
world.  My  eyes  followed  him  that  morning  as  he 
went  away  never  to  return  again,  for  the  trip  to  Pax- 
ton  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  every  day  found 
him  worse  and  getting  weaker. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for,  but  did  not  do  any  good, 
and  after  a  few  days'  suffering  he  went  to  his  long 
home  the  3ist  of  May,  1900.  He  had  been  an  afflicted 
child  all  his  life ;  the  loss  of  one  eye  from  birth,  and  the 
other  very  weak  and  painful,  and  catarrh  had  troubled 
him  many  years.  He  had  never  known  a  well  day 
in  all  his  life,  and  he  went  through  life  with  more  pa- 
tience and  with  less  complaining  than  most  any  one 
would  have  done.  Only  a  mother  could  sympathize 
with  him,  and  no  wonder  mother  was  so  dear  to  him, 
and  he  was  such  a  comfort  to  mother. 

His  funeral  was  June  2,  1900.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  residence  and  largely  attended. 
The  Rev.  E.  M.  Jeffers,  of  Potomac,  a  former  pastor, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  was  assisted  by  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  L.  H.  Huber,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  the  body  was  laid  in  the  Patton  Ceme- 
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tery,  with  two  brothers  that  had  gone  on  before. 
Charles  D.  Patton,  who  died  February  23,  1884,  and 
Samuel  H.  Patton,  who  died  August  19,  1895. 

Among  the  many  relatives  and  friends  from  a  dis- 
tance were  Mr.  Samuel  Cade,  an  uncle,  of  Veeders- 
burg,  Indiana;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall,  father  and 
mother  of  the  bereaved  wife,  and  two  sisters ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Cade,  of  Danville,  sister  and  husband  of 
Franklin  Patton. 

"One  by  one  our  loved  ones  leave  us, 

One  by  one  as  the  roll  is  called, 
Answer  by  silence  to  love's  fond  pleading, 
And  the  hot  tears  the  eyelids  scald." 

After  Frank's  death,  Oaka,  his  wife,  went  to  Dan- 
ville to  live  with  her  parents.  Things  went  as  usual 
around  our  home,  but  August  the  7th  Brack  James 
left  here  for  his  old  home  in  Virginia,  and  went  from 
there  to  the  state  of  Washington,  and  another  change 
was  made,  Mitchell  Whistman  taking  his  place  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.  He  has  been  here  ever  since 
that  time,  and  has  been  very  faithful  for  caring  for 
everything  on  the  farm  to  this  time,  April  I,  1903, 
when  this  was  written. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred,  that  I  re- 
member of,  the  rest  of  this  year,  but  we  had  lots  of 
rain,  and  the  farmers  did  not  get  their  oats  all 
threshed  until  the  last  of  September. 

1901.  This  new  year  came  as  most  new  years  do, 
with  some  cold  and  some  warm  days  after  the  Christ- 
mas greetings  are  over  and  we  have  tried  to  make 
each  other  happy. 
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The  8th  of  January,  1901,  was  the  anniversary  of 
my  mother's  birthday ;  what  changes  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  since  1801 ! 

"Only  a  little  longer 

Of, battle  here  below 
Only  a  little  farther, 
Dear  heart,  has  thou  to  go 
To  meet  mother." 

Everything  went  as  usual  with  our  family  and  on 
the  farm,  always  something  to  do  if  you  want  to  do  it. 

I  will  give  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
April  24,  1901,  from  W.  T.  Patton,  the  oldest  son: 

DEAR  MOTHER  :  No  doubt  you  will  be  much  sur- 
prised on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  but  as  I  may  not  be 
with  you  and  the  others  at  the  reunion  next  Friday,  a 
week,  I  thought  an  explanation  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 

I  go  to  the  hospital  at  Champaign  to-morrow  for 
a  surgical  operation,  and  the  next  day,  Friday,  the 
operation  will  be  performed.  I  go  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Wylie,  who  will  perform  the  operation,  to  re- 
move a  tumor  from  my  side.  This  has  been  growing 
since  last  fall,  and  for  the  past  few  months  has  caused 
me  much  suffering  and  pain. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  the  consequences 
may  be,  and  must  be  prepared  for  whatever  comes. 
The  doctor  tells  me  he  does  not  anticipate  any  serious 
results.  I  dread  the  matter  of  taking  chloroform  as 
much  as  the  surgical  operation. 

I  intended  to  tell  you  about  it  when  I  was  down 
last,  but  some  way  or  other  I  failed  to  do  it.  If  it 
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had  been  convenient  I  would  have  been  pleased  to 
have  you  present;  however,  Fanny  will  be  there. 
Wishing-  you  and  all  the  rest  a  happy  reunion  the  3d 
of  May,  I  remain,  Your  affectionate  son, 

BILLY. 

•  i 

Well,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Fanny  the 
evening  before  Billy  went  to  the  hospital,  for  I  did 
not  get  Billy's  letter  until  later  on,  I  did  not  eat  any 
supper  that  evening-  or  sleep  much  that  night,  but  was 
up  early  the  next  morning,  and  went  to  Paxton  to  see 
Billy  before  he  left  for  Champaign. 

I  came  home  that  evening,  and  got  up  the  next 
morning  early  and  went  to  Champaign,  but  the  ope- 
ration had  been  performed  before  I  got  there.  He 
stood  the  operation  better  than  we  expected;  he  was 
pale  and  weak,  but  cheerful.  I  came  home  that  night, 
worn  out  and  tired,  but  thankful  that  the  worst  was 
over  with.  The  tumor  was  not  very  large — a  little 
larger  than  a  common  watch.  He  stayed  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  then  came  home,  but  too  soon;  he 
ought  to  have  stayed  a  week  longer. 

His  health  was  not  good  after  that,  and  had  not 
been  for  several  years  before  this,  although  he  did 
lots  of  business,  for  his  determination  and  will  led 
him  to  this. 

The  3d  of  May,  1901,  came,  as  it  does  every  year, 
with  all  the  children  and  sons-in-law  and  daughters- 
in-law  except  Billy,  he  being  at  the  hospital  yet,  and 
all  had  a  happy  reunion,  as  grandmother's  birthday  is 
looked  for  in  advance  as  a  yearly  holiday  which  has 
been  kept  up  since  May  3,  1887.  That  was  the  first 
anniversary  that  was  observed  in  honor  of  the  day, 
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and  it  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me,  never  thinking 
of  there  being  any  one  thinking  of  the  day  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  my  brother  and  his  wife  and  a 
cousin,  that  had  never  been  here  before,  had  come 
to  Billy's  and  Mat's  the  day  before,  and  then  came 
here  the  next  day.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  much  that 
day  for  the  surprise  and  excitement. 

Alas,  how  soon  things  can  change  from  joy  to 
sorrow!  The  8th  of  May,  1901,  I  ran  a  very  small 
splinter  in  my  finger,  the  forefinger  on  my  left  hand, 
and  the  next  morning,  the  gth  of  May,  I  found  I  had 
blood  poison,  and  I  had  Dr.  Hester  and  Dr.  Wylie 
sent  for,  and  they  came  that  evening,  but  I  do  not 
have  much  remembrance  of  what  they  did.  I  remem- 
ber they  came  and  pronounced  it  blood  poison,  and  I 
think  they  lanced  my  finger,  but  do  not  know;  but 
I  remember  they  both  came  the  next  day  and  lanced 
it,  and  on  Sunday  both  of  the  doctors  were  here,  and 
lots  of  others  besides  the  doctors.  I  remember  that 
day  the  doctors  cut  my  hand  all  to  pieces,  or  I  thought 
they  did.  They  made  me  drink  whiskey  and  strych- 
nine every  two  hours,  and  my  hand  had  eight  or  ten 
places  where  the  doctors  had  cut  my  finger  and  hand 
open,  and  these  places  had  to  be  syringed  out  and 
bathed  in  water  that  had  been  boiled  and  had  medi- 
cine put  in  it. 

They  sent  to  Chicago  for  a  nurse,  and  she  stayed 
ten  days,  and  I  never  will  tell  how  much  I  suffered 
that  spring  and  summer  with  the  chills  I  had,  and  with 
the  pain  when  my  hand  had  to  be  dressed.  Oh,  how 
I  would  scream  and  cry!  Oh,  how  I  dreaded  to  see 
the  doctor  come!  After  the  nurse  went  away,  Allie 
stayed  two  or  three  weeks  and  helped  take  care  of 
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me,  and  Maggy  McHenry  helped  the  doctor  so  much 
when  a  student,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  did  not  come  with 
Dr.  Hester  from  Clarence ;  and  Mat  Flagg  came  every 
morning  to  give  me  alcoholic  baths  for  several  weeks, 
and  every  one  around  the  house  helped  to  care  for  me. 
Oaka  Patton  was  here  when  I  took  sick,  and  did  all 
she  could  for  me,  and  Etta  and  Mitch  Whisman  did 
all  they  could ;  if  I  had  been  their  mother  they  would 
not  have  done  more. 

Billy  came  to  see  me,  and  it  was  soon  after  he  had 
had  his  operation,  and  he  was  hardly  able  to  be  up  at 
that  time,  and  did  not  sit  up  all  the  time  while  he  was 
here. 

Dr.  Wylie  was  here  and  performed  the  surgical 
work,  and  was  here  three  times.  He  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  but  he  asked  me  if  I  was  mad  at  him 
after  he  had  split  my  hand  to  pieces.  I  said,  "Yes, 
I  never  want  to  see  you  here  again."  I  remember 
that  distinctly  on  that  Sabbath  day.  Dr.  Eugene  E. 
Hester,  of  Clarence,  was  the  nurse  in  this  case;  he 
made  fifty-nine  visits,  and  unwrapped  my  hand  every 
time,  from  the  9th  of  May  until  July  I7th,  and  I  made 
lots  of  fuss  every  time,  but  he  was  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic. I  think  if  he  had  been  as  rough  as  some  phy- 
sicians are  I  could  not  have  lived  through  it.  May 
Dr.  Hester  live  to  do  good,  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 
people  wherever  he  may  live,  and  for  a  long  life,  is 
my  prayer. 

I  lived  through  all  this  and  still  live  to  write 
these  lines.  I  want  to  live  to  do  some  good  yet  if 
the  Lord  permits  me  to  live,  but  I  will  always  have 
a  crippled  hand  from  the  effects  of  one  little  splinter. 
We  can  never  tell  what  will  happen  in  a  day.  Some- 
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times  when  I  suffered  so  much  I  would  think,  will  I 
ever  get  well  again.  Well,  I  did,  and  am  thankful 
for  it. 

After  my  hand  got  so  I  could  go  away  from  home, 
I  went  to  Clarence  and  to  Paxton  on  business  and  to 
church,  and  enjoyed  going  after  such  a  long  time  of 
suffering,  but  it  was  not  as  bad  as  many  who  have  to 
suffer  for  years  instead  of  months.  How  thankful 
we  should  be  for  good  health  and  the  use  of  our  limbs 
and  all  the  members  of  our  body !  I  was  well  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year. 

Billy's  health  failed  him  again;  he  had  had  pool 
health  all  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  was  con- 
fined to  the  house  all  the  time.  He  expected  to  go 
South,  but  was  not  able  to  go,  and  gave  it  up.  I 
have  a  letter  before  me;  will  give  some  of  it  here. 
It  will  show  how  much  he  appreciated  mother. 

PAXTON,  December  6,  1901. 

DEAR  MOTHER:  1  could  hardly  tell  you  how 
much  good  your  kind  and  loving  letter  has  done  me. 
I  was  just  telling  our  folks  the  other  day  about  how 
much  good  your  letters  used  to  do  me  when  I  was  a 
boy  away  from  home  at  school;  how  memory  will 
bring  back  to  us  many  of  the  scenes  and  joys  of  years 
long  past.  I  have  some  of  your  old  letters  laid  away, 
which  I  sometimes  read,  and  they  remind  me  in  such 
a  forceful  way  of  a  mother's  love  and  care  for  her 
boys,  often  when  they  are  thoughtless  and  heedless, 
and  at  the  time  do  not  know  the  depths  of  a  mother's 
love,  but  there  comes  a  time  (often  too  late)  when  we 
are  reminded  of  a  mother's  care,  her  love  and  her 
prayers.  What  a  wide  difference  between  an  ungrate- 
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ful  child  and  one  who  can  appreciate  what  their  pa- 
rents have  done  for  them! 

It  did  me  so  much  good  to  hear  of  the  conversion 
of  many  of  my  old  neighbors  and  friends.  Some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the 
old  frame  church,  and  I  have  been  praying  that  God 
will  bless  every  effort  that  may  be  put  forth  there  for 
the  conversion  of  souls.  May  the  good  work  go  on. 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  go  down  home  and  attend  the 
meetings.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  go  out  yet,  but  I  am 
getting  along  pretty  well,  I  think.  I  am  feeling  more 
comfortable  and  am  gaining  strength.  You  need  not 
be  surprised  to  see  me  come  in  most  any  day.  If  I 
continue  to  improve  I  expect  to  be  able  to  come  down 
some  time  next  week.  YOUR  LOVING  BOY. 

1902.  This  new  year  came  with  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  the  foreboding  that  another  one  would  be 
taken  from  the  family  sooner  or  later.  I  could  see, 
as  I  had  seen  in  the  others  that  had  left  us,  that  dear 
Billy  was  to  follow  them  soon;  but  spring  came  and 
he  got  better,  and  did  some  business,  and  was  able  to 
be  at  our  reunion  the  3d  of  May,  and  was  cheerful, 
and  had  a  good  time  and  helped  the  others  to  have  a 
good  time.  In  a  few  days  he  started  out  West  to  the 
state  of  Washington.  It  was  a  long  tiresome  trip,  and 
was  more  than  he  should  have  done,  for  he  had  not 
recovered  from  the  severe  sickness  of  the  fall  and  win- 
ter before.  He  took  more  cold,  but  came  home,  and 
did  more  work  in  the  office,  and  went  from  place  to 
place  to  see  after  the  real  estate  business,  when  he 
should  have  been  in  bed  sometimes;  but  his  energy 
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and  perseverance  were  stronger  than  he  was  physi- 
cally. 

October  found  him  ailing,  and  he  got  weaker  and 
worse  from  day  to  day,  and  on  October  26th  Dave 
and  I  went  to  Paxton  to  see  how  Dave's  father  was. 
Dave  had  been  working  for  me  for  a  month,  and  we 
found  Billy  worse  than  we  expected  to  find  him.  It 
was  the  Sabbath  day,  and  he  had  just  come  down- 
stairs dressed  in  his  every-day  clothes,  and  lay  on  the 
couch  most  of  the  time  that  day.  He  was  not  able  to 
sit  up  much.  The  numbness  that  had  commenced  in 
his  hands  and  feet  was  getting  higher  up  in  to  his 
body,  and  he  was  suffering  all  the  time.  He  went 
upstairs  that  night,  and  never  came  down  again  until 
the  undertaker  came  to  do  his  work  after  death. 

There  was  a  trained  nurse  from  that  time  on  to 
care  for  him,  and  Dr.  Wylie  was  the  attending  phy- 
sician, and  was  faithful  in  his  attentions,  but  nothing 
that  was  done  availed  anything.  A  doctor  was  called 
from  Chicago  also,  but  day  by  day  he  grew  worse, 
and  his  suffering  was  terrible.  He  lost  the  use  of  his 
lower  limbs;  he  could  not  move  them  one  bit,  they 
had  to  be  moved  wherever  he  wanted  them  moved. 
He  was  conscious  most  of  the  time  until  the  last, 
which  came  January  21,  1903. 

The  funeral  was  Friday,  the  23d  of  January.  A 
large  audience  was  present.  The  services  were  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  at  Paxton.  The  young 
men  of  Mr.  Patton's  Sunday-school  class  bore  the 
floral  offerings,  and  the  ministers  present  were  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Canady,  of  Clinton,  Illinois,  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Patton,  Rev.  Flagg,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
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Rev.  Adams,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
White,  of  Rankin.  The  pall-bearers  were  Weaver 
White,  W.  J.  La  Teer,  W.  A.  Hutchinson,  O.  H. 
Wylie,  N.  B.  Day,  and  J.  A.  Hill. 

The  friends  present  at  the  funeral  were  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  deceased,  the  mother,  a  sister, 
Mrs.  James  Flagg,  and  husband,  James  Flagg;  a 
brother,  all  the  one  left ;  La  Fayette  Patton  and  wife ; 
Mrs.  Ida  Lamb,  a  sister,  and  husband,  C.  A.  Lamb; 
Allie  Cade,  a  sister,  and  husband,  D.  H.  Cade;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cade,  uncle  of  the  deceased,  of 
Veedersburg,  Indiana ;  Mr.  Henry  Goodwin  and  wife, 
a  sister  of  the  widow;  Charles  Flagg,  of  Rochester, 
Indiana ;  Ed.  Flagg,  of  Westfield,  Illinois ;  Fred  Flagg 
and  wife,  brothers  of  the  bereaved  widow. 

The  services  at  the  chuch  were  opened  by  singing 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gard- 
ner, O.  J.  Bainum,  George  L.  Shaw,  and  J.  A.  Kemp, 
Mrs.  Shaw  presiding  at  the  organ.  Rev.  Adams,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  offered  prayer,  and  Rev. 
T.  A.  Canady  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  which  was 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Christian  life  and  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Paxton,  to  await  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. 

"Some  are  called  in  life's  bright  morning, 
Some  are  called  at  the  close  of  day, 
Some  are  called  like  our  well  beloved, 
But  his  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning 
Soon  we,  too,  must  cross  the  river; 
Shall  we  meet  him  some  sweet  day?" 

1903.  This  new  year  came  to  our  family  in  sad- 
ness, for  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  another  one  of 
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the  family  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  did 
not  feel  like  being  merry  in  our  homes  when  one  of 
the  family  was  suffering  so  much,  and  every  day  was 
getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  end  came  on  January  21,  1903. 

I  had  been  suffering  with  a  very  bad  cold  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  see  Billy, 
but  got  better,  and  was  able  to  go  to  see  him,  and 
spent  the  last  six  days  with  him,  and  it  was  such  a  sat- 
isfaction to  him  to  have  me  there;  and  oh,  I  cannot 
tell  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  me  to  be  with  him 
at  the  last !  I  had  seen  the  three  dear  ones  pass  away 
that  had  gone  on  before,  and  now  the  fourth  one 
taken,  and  only  one  left  to  lean  on  in  my  old  age  and 
loneliness,  and  I  could  hardly  let  myself  think  about 
it  for  fear  I  could  not  rally  from  the  effects  of  it,  when 
I,  as  every  mother  does,  think  of  her  sons,  and  how 
affectionate  they  were  always. 

I  was  always  so  glad  to  meet  Billy  in  his  home. 
He  did  everything  to  make  it  pleasant  for  me  when- 
ever I  went  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  my  counselor  in 
many  things  in  business,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  see 
him  come  home,  no  difference  how  often  he  came 
home. 

He  always  had  a  cheerful  word  and  some  little  joke 
about  something,  and  when  we  are  old  and  get  de- 
spondent and  think  sometimes  that  no  one  careth  for 
us,  these  cheerful  words  do  us  good. 

But  one  son  is  left  to  comfort  me,  and  he  does  all 
that  he  can  to  make  life  pleasant  to  me  in  his  own 
great  affliction  of  deafness.  And  I  have  three  affection- 
ate daughters,  and  Fanny  Patton,  who  come  often  to 
see  me,  and  see  if  I  need  anything,  or  write  letters 
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which  I  appreciate  very  much,  for  a  good  letter  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  visit  from  our  friends;  and  the  three 
sons-in-law  are  affectionate,  and  take  the  place  of  sons 
as  much  as  possible,  and  I  am  thankful  for  all  the 
kindness  that  they  bestow  on  me. 

May  3,  19x53,  another  anniversary  of  my  birthday, 
and  a  reunion  of  the  family  again,  with  one  less  than 
in  1902,  and  how  I  missed  him  at  the  table  and  around 
the  house,  and  his  cheerful  words  to  all,  for  he  had 
only  missed  one  reunion  in  the  seventeen  years,  and 
then  he  was  in  the  hospital.  Well,  all  the  children 
were  here — Matty  Flagg  and  James  Flagg,  Ida  Lamb 
and  Gus  Lamb,  Allie  Cade,  La  Fayette  Patton  and 
Ella  Patton,  Fannie  Patton.  D.  C.  Cade  was  absent. 
And  the  grandchildren  present — David  Patton,  Elsie 
Patton,  Carrie  Patton,  children  of  W.  T.  Patton  and 
Fanny  Patton,  Ada  and  Charley  being  absent;  Ross 
Flagg  and  Willie  Flagg,  children  of  Matty  and  James 
Flagg;  Nellie  Lamb,  Charley  Lamb,  Alice  Lamb, 
Edith  Lamb,  and  Clara  Lamb,  children  of  Ida  and 
Gus  Lamb;  Ruth  and  Helen  Cade,  children  of  Allie 
Cade  and  D.  C.  Cade ;  Ray  Patton,  Harry  Patton,  and 
Ruth  Patton,  children  of  La  Fayette  and  Ella  Patton, 
Samuel  being  absent.  Sixteen  of  the  grandchildren 
present  and  three  absent;  and  my  own  dear  brother 
from  Veedersburg,  Indiana,  and  when  he  is  absent  we 
miss  him  so  much ;  and  Miss  Maggy  McHenry,  a  sis- 
ter of  Ella  Patton,  and  we  would  miss  her  if  she  had 
not  been  present.  We  had  dinner  on  Saturday,  so 
there  would  not  be  so  much  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  there  was  enough  left,  and  almost  all  came  back 
Sunday  for  dinner  again.  Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  little 
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boy  were  here,  and  Etta  Johnston  and  Mitchell  Whis- 
man,  both  stay  with  me,  Etta  over  four  years  and 
Mitch  over  three. 

Well,  I  have  lived  seventy-nine  years,  and  entered 
on  my  eightieth  year,  and  do  lots  of  work,  and  tend 
to  all  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  what  is  connected 
with  the  farm,  and  all  my  affairs  without  help;  but 
soon  the  affairs  of  this  life  will  be  over  with  me,  and 
some  one  else  will  go  out  and  in  at  the  same  doors 
that  I  do  now,  and  I  will  be  forgotten ;  but  while  life 
lasts  and  strength  permits  I  w<mt  to  do  good. 

The  year  that  has  passed  (1902)  was  a  prosperous 
year  on  the  farm.  At  midnight  on  the  loth  of  June 
there  was  the  most  terrific  storm  I  ever  saw.  One- 
third  of  our  orchard  was  destroyed,  and  lots  of  dam- 
age done  over  the  country  in  many  places.  The  two 
churches  at  Clarence,  a  Swede  and  a  Presbyterian, 
were  totally  destroyed,  but  new  ones  have  taken  their 
places,  and  are  soon  to  be  dedicated,  perhaps  in  this 
month  May. 

We  know  not  what  the  year  of  1903  will  be  or 
what  will  happen. 

I  will  close  this  book  of  memorandum,  and  hope 
that  my  own  family  may  get  some  good  out  of  it  when 
I  am  done  writing  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
permitted  to  do  this  work,  and  I  am  thankful  to  God 
for  the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me  while  writing 
this  book,  and  the  great  blessings  that  have  been  be- 
stowed on  me. 

I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  my  old  home  in  Foun- 
tain County,  Indiana,  and  my  new  home  in  Illinois, 
May  12,  1903. 
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Fountain  County  and  the  neighborhood  on  Coal  Creek, 
south  of  Veedersburg,  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago 
and  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  improvement  in  the  country  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  are  wonderful.  Where  I  used  to 
follow  a  narrow,  crooked  path  to  school,  and  the  trees 
blazed  to  keep  you  in  the  path,  there  are  good  grav- 
eled roads;  when  we  went  to  church  on  horseback, 
and  sometimes  two  on  one  horse,  and  to  town  the 
same  way,  and  took  butter  and  eggs  to  Covington; 
the  whistle  of  the  steamboat  on  the  Wabash  River 
when  there  was  water  enough  for  them  to  come  up 
the  river;  and  build  flat  boats  to  take  the  flour  and 
pork  to  New  Orleans  if  they  did  not  sell  it  before  they 
got  there;  and  did  the  cooking  by  the  fireplace,  for 
there  was  not  a  cook-stove  in  the  country. 

There  were  plenty  of  wheels  to  spin  thread  and 
yarn  on,  and  looms  to  weave  cloth  on ;  there  were  no 
check-lines  to  drive  a  team  with,  ride  one  horse  and 
make  the  other  go  along,  and  do  its  share  of  the  pull- 
ing. 

A  log  cabin  for  a  school-house,  with  a  log  cut  out 
of  the  wall  and  sticks  fastened  in  the  place,  and  a 
paper  greased  and  pasted  on  the  stick,  to  let  in  the 
light,  and  a  slab  with  four  legs  for  seats.  This  was  the 
kind  of  a  house  I  learned  the  alphabet  in;  but  there 
was  a  great  improvement,  for  there  was  a  hewed  log 
school-house  built  before  I  graduated  in  spelling  and 
reading,  and  we  had  glass  windows  then ;  and  what  a 
luxury  they  were ! 

There  were  no  high  schools  then;  they  were  all 
low  schools.  The  teacher  would  come  around  with  a 
subscription  paper,  and  some  would  sign  for  two 
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scholars,  and  some  for  one,  and  some  a  half  a  scholar, 
just  as  much  as  they  expected  to  send,  at  $2.00  per 
scholar,  and  if  they  got  twenty  scholars  that  was  a 
good  school,  and  the  teacher  was  not  required  to  be 
perfect  in  scholarship  either. 

I  never  went  to  but  one  summer  school,  and  it  was 
taught  by  a  lady  teacher,  all  the  lady  teacher  I  ever 
went  to  school  to,  Mrs.  Greenley,  wife  of  Dr.  Green- 
ley,  father  of  Orsmus  and  Riley  Greenlee;  there  are 
not  many  people  living  that  went  to  school  when  I  did 
in  that  neighborhood  now — James  Songer,  William 
Patton,  Samuel  Cade,  and  perhaps  some  others  that  I 
do  not  think  of  at  this  time. 

The  people  and  families  have  not  changed  in  that 
country  as  much  as  they  have  in  our  Illinois  home. 
The  descendants  of  the  families  that  were  there  sixty 
and  seventy  years  ago  still  remain;  the  two  Mr. 
Harshbargers,  Jacob  and  Abram;  the  two  Mr.  Dices, 
John  and  George,  left  large  families,  and  the  descen- 
dants are  scattered  over  that  country,  and  other 
places  also*;  Abner  Rush  left  two  sons,  one  died  in 
young  manhood,  but  the  name  still  remains;  Mr. 
Adam  Songer  left  a  large  family;  Mr.  Joseph  and 
Demsy  Glasscock  left  large  families,  and  the  name  is 
legion  in  the  country ;  Stephen  Reed  had  descendants 
in  the  country ;  the  Booes  and  Furrs  are  plenty  in  the 
country  yet,  and  some'Pattons  and  some  Cades  and 
Frazers  left ;  Richard  Nebeker  was  an  old  pioneer  of 
the  Covington  neighborhood,  and  that  name  still 
lives.  The  name  of  Campbell  has  gone  from  the  coun- 
try ;  some  of  the  relatives  still  live,  but  not  the  name ; 
but  the  hills  and  valleys  and  the  fine  springs  of  water 
do  not  change  with  other  changeable  things. 
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Illinois  in  1854,  and  some  of  the  changes  in  the  country 
since  that  time,  and  the  neighborhood  in  which  I 
have  lived  since  that  time. 

It  was  not  a  barren  waste;  it  was  a  bleak  cold 
place  in  the  winter  time.  The  snow  went  the  way  the 
wind  took  it  as  far  as  it  wanted  to  go,  and  the  tumble- 
weeds  also*;  but  in  the  summer  time  it  was  all  grass 
and  flowers,  and  you  could  see  as  far  as  the  strength 
of  your  eyes  would  let  you  see,  and  the  tall  grass, 
when  the  wind  blew,  was  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
beautiful  to  behold.  If  you  knew  where  you  wanted 
to  go  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  start  out  and  go, 
but  look  out  for  the  ponds  of  water  or  you  would  be 
right  in  one  if  you  did  not,  for  the  grass  in  the  ponds 
would  be  higher  than  your  head,  and  it  would  be  lots 
more  trouble  to  get  out  than  it  was  to  get  into  a  pond. 
They  were  just  like  getting  into  trouble  about  other 
things,  it  was  easier  to  get  in  than  to  get  out.  Now 
you  have  the  hedge  fence  and  the  straight  roads  and 
the  square  corners  and  the  groves,  and  you  can't  see 
a  wagon  five  miles  on  the  prairie,  as  you  could  then. 

When  we  came  to  this  county  it  was  Vermillion 
County.  That  was  in  November  2,  1854.  It  was  a 
lonely  place  a  little  farther  out  on  the  prairie  than  our 
neighbors  were  at  that  time,  for  the  people  that  were 
here  wanted  to  live  close  to  the  timber.  The  wolves 
would  howl  and  make  the  nights  seem  lonely. 

Our  neighbors  at  that  time  were  Mr.  Thomas 
Lions.  He  lived  at  what  was  called  Sugar  Grove, 
and  which  still  has  that  name.  Their  house  was  just 
west  of  the  Patton  Cemetery,  in  the  corner  close  to 
the  timber;  the  old  house  was  there  until  about  five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Lions  died  in  Paxton. 
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Mr.  Vannata  lived  on  what  is  called  the  Lamb 
farm.  Mr.  Pliny  Lamb  bought  the  farm  of  Vannata 
in  1856,  and  died  there -in  1858.  Mr.  David  More- 
house  lived  where  Joseph  Kerr  lives  now ;  Mrs.  More- 
house  died  in  1858,  and  Mr.  Morehouse  married 
again,  and  then  moved  away  from  the  country. 

Eastidge  Daniels  lived  on  the  land  that  La  Fayette 
Patton  lives  on  at  this  time ;  he  sold  the  land  to  David 
Patton,  and  moved  close  to  Danville,  Illinois,  and 
died  there;  Elisha  Daniels  lived  on  the  south  side  on 
the  farm  that  William  Moudy  owns  at  this  time,  and 
he  died  there  in  1858,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  John  Dopps  lived  between  where  the  two 
churches  now  stand,  just  where  the  house  is  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Moudy  owns  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the 
place  where  we  went  to  church  at  that  time,  and  we 
still  go  there.  Uncle  John  Dopps,  as  we  all  called 
him,  could  sing  and  shout  and  praise  God  every  Sun- 
day in  the  year.  The  circuit  preacher  came  every  three 
weeks  at  that  time.  One  daughter  died  while  they 
lived  there,  but  Mr.  Dopps  sold  out  and  went  West, 
and  how  we  missed  him.  Then  we  had  preaching  in 
the  Flagg  school-house  until  we  built  the  church  in 
1868. 

A  Mr.  Turner  lived  just  west  of  where  the  brick 
church  is,  but  soon  left  the  country.  Mr.  Matthew 
Elliott  lived  close  to  where  Roy  Elliot,  a  grandson, 
lives,  and  he  lived  and  died  on  that  farm.  His  life  was 
always  for  the  right,  and  he  was  never  absent  from 
church  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  there.  One 
son,  W.  H.  H.  Elliot,  still  lives,  and  the  old  home  is 
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still  dear  to  him ;  two  daughters  live  at  Catlin,  Illinois, 
a  Mrs.  Boggus  and  a  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mr.  David  Robison  lived  where  I  now  live,  in  a 
log  house.  William  Robison  lived  south  and  a  little 
east  of  our  house.  There  is  no  house  there  now.  His 
wife  died  there  the  next  June,  1855.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  and  left  one  little  boy ;  she  came  to  our  house 
the  first  Sunday  after  we  came  to  this  Illinois  home, 
and  helped  me  get  dinner.  There  were  five  men  helped 
us  move  here.  We  got  here  Thursday  evening,  and 
all  stayed  over  Sunday.  I  was  pleased  to  have  her 
come  to  visit  us  so  soon,  but  she  was  soon  taken  away 
from  us  all.  William  Robison  got  married  again,  and 
went  West. 

Mr.  Harmon  Strayer  and  his  brother  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Grace  Culberson,  but  Har- 
mon Strayer  sold  it  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  and  then 
bought  land  northwest  of  here  and  improved  it.  His 
father,  Mr.  Jacob  Strayer,  lived  south  of  where  Har- 
mon Strayer  lived,  and  Milton  Strayer  lived  half  a 
mile  east  of  his  father.  There  was  a  father  and  five 
sons,  all  passed  from  earth — all  good,  peaceable  men. 

Hiram  Driskel  lived  south  of  Sugar  Grove.  He 
died  several  years  ago,  but  has  two  sons  living, 
George  and  Ephraim.  Mr.  Jessie  Piles  lived  on  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Piles  farm.  He  came  to  what  is 
now  Butler  township  in  March,  1853,  and  was  the  first 
settler  in  what  is  now  Butler  township,  and  lived  on 
the  same  farm  until  his  death,  July  4,  1884. 

When  we  went  to  Indiana  we  went  past  the  Piles 
home,  and  that  was  the  last  house  but  one  between 
Sugar  Grove  and  Marysville,  now  Potomac.  There 
was  one  house,  but  I  cannot  locate  the  place.  A  man 
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by  the  name  of  Medsker  lived  there.  You  could  not 
stop  and  ask,  "Is  this  the  right  road?"  or  "How  far  is 
it  to  Marysville?"  at  that  time,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  ask,  and  the  road  paid  no  attention  to  section  lines 
then. 

Everything  for  our  house  and  stable  was  hauled 
along  that  road.  Mr.  Patton  started  at  three  o'clock 
one  morning  to  go  to  Marysville  to  get  nails  to  build 
our  stable.  Our  flour  and  everything  we  used  was 
hauled  from  Covington,  Indiana,  or  some  place  along 
the  road,  and  the  country  mills. 

There  was  not  a  railroad  at  Danville  at  that  time, 
but  the  Illinois  Central  was  running  trains.  They 
had  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  the  com- 
pany that  built  the  road  got  every  other  section  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  road  for  ten  miles,  and  some 
places  farther,  but  there  was  only  one  house  at  Pax- 
ton  at  that  time,  and  the  company  has  never  been  will- 
ing or  able,  after  fifty  years,  to  build  a  decent  depot  to 
accommodate  the  traveling  public. 

In  a  year  or  two  great  changes  took  place  in  this 
country ;  the  land  was  all  taken  up,  and  that  that  had 
been  bought  for  $1.25  per  acre  and  up  was  sold  for 
five  or  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  has  increased  in  value 
ever  since,  and  the  improvements  have  kept  pace  with 
the  value  of  the  land. 

Then  we  put  bells  on  our  horses  and  cows,  so  we 
could  tell  where  they  were  on  foggy  mornings,  but 
now  the  bells  are  in  the  churches  and  on  the  railroads. 

Now  I  will  close  these  lines.  I  have  written  from 
memory,  and  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  perfect,  for 
the  best  people  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  I  have 
written  everything  as  I  remember  it,  without  notes, 
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by  the  way,  only  dates  that  I  have  secured  about  the 
events  that  have  taken  place. 

"Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave, 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie." 
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